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Features This Week 


@ The Depression and Its Cure 


President Philip Burnet of the Continental American 
Life Finds New Opportunities for the Life Under- 
writer in the Prevailing Economic Situation. 


@ Fire Insurance Profits and Losses in 1930 


A Table and Explanatory Article on the Under- 
writing and Investment Profits and Losses of 100 
Leading Fire Insurance Companies Reporting to the 
New York Department in 1930. 


q A Voice Over the Telephone 


Edgar Paul Hermann Outlines the Strategy of the 
Telephone Approach in a Piece Which All Insurance 
Salesmen Can Read to Advantage. 


q A Policyholders’ House Organ 


One Company’s Experience in Bringing the Buyer of 
Insurance in Closer Sympathy With the Company 
Through Publication of a Paper That is Distributed 


as a Premium Insert. 


















































ACHIEVEMENT 


During the past five years, 
Reliance has issued 81% of 
all business submitted as 
applied for, 13% on a sub- 
standard basis, and reject- 
ed only 6%. 
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This Week: 


@ A tabulation of results of 100 leading 
fire insurance companies in 1930 shows re- 
ductions in surplus, material investment 
losses and a slight aggregate underwriting 
profit. 


. * * 


@ From 8,000 miles away comes a bid for 
the laurels of Charles P. Rogge, premier 
life insurance salesman. A Tokyo million- 
aire producer has also found that “it’s all 
so easy when you know how.” Read his 
interesting letter. 

- * * 


@ Aviation underwriters say that competi- 
tion in their business is “absurd,” and that 
present evils demand a strong organization 
to help the infant through its childhood 
diseases. A report of 1930 results. 


Next Week: 


@ Are casualty insurance company reserves 
adequate? Robert K. Orr, president of the 
Wolverine Insurance Company, is slightly 
doubtful. He has a thoughtful suggestion 
for a new method of computation. 


aa * * 


@ Our monthly calendars are attracting 
favorable recognition from seasoned in- 
surance men. Next week we will offer the 
July chart for fire and casualty agents. 
Read it for suggestions on the July bread- 


winner. 
.” 2 2 


@ A great conservation message from the 
pen of the inimitable William T. Nash 
attacks the policy loan problem at its 
source. After appearing in THE SPECTATOR 
> article will be published in pamphlet 
orm. 





Transcending the Sales Talk 


ELLING insurance is an all year job. The agent who 

feels that his work is well done when he has sold a 
certain volume of business or has made a certain number 
of solicitations, is lacking in that comprehensive vision, 
which is essential to the fulfillment of the ultimate destiny 
of life insurance. In the evolution of life insurance, there 
has been developed a world of data which might well be 
the constant theme of its field men. They could well 
dwell upon the far flung influence of life insurance reach- 
ing even into the very home life as well as economic life 
of the average family. ; 

Life insurance rests its structure on no single prop. It 
requires talented executives, scientists, lawyers, doctors, 
mathematicians, investment and sales experts. The re- 
searches made by medical directors, actuaries and under- 
writers have contributed to the health and advance- 
ment of modern times. Its bureaus have led in progress- 
ive sales and management development. A tabulation 
showing the aggregates of the companies, emphasizes 
the enormity of their resources. It focuses attention on 
the leading role that life insurance interests are playing 
in the financial development of the country as a whole 
and specifically in the assistance rendered countless in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises. There is no other 
business which annually has available for investment 
purposes, such vast amounts of liquid assets as have life 
insurance companies. Because of this, not only private 
enterprises, but municipal and State Governments as well, 
plan their capital requirements to a large extent upon the 
availability of life insurance funds. 

Life insurance assets have thus contributed materially in 
the building of highways, railroads, public utilities, homes 
and factories, the development of farm lands and the ad- 
vancement of every sort of industrial activity. Every 
business is in some measure dependent upon life insur- 
ance. The wise salesman who recognizes the need of 
making the community in which he works, life insurance 
conscious, will not limit himself or his work to selling. 

T.J.V.C. 
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AN article by President Philip 
Burnet of the Continental 
American Life Insurance Com- 
pany appears on another page 
of this issue of THe Spectator. Mr. Burnet, it is not 
necessary to say, is not the first insurance and finan- 
cial authority who has written on the present depres- 
sion and its possible cure, but we believe that he has 
treated the subject in an unusually sane fashion and 
that the comments he has made regarding a recent 
article by Hugh Bancroft, publisher of Barron’s and 
the Wall Street Journal go straight to the heart of 
the matter. 

The article should be read and studied carefully. 
It is not necessary to review its subject matter here 
in detail, but additional attention may well be called 
to what he says in regard to the great opportunity 
that is within the grasp of the life insurance agent. 
He points out that salaried people and others who 
have fixed incomes are today better prospects for in- 
surance than has been the case for years because 
living costs have been cut fully 20 per cent during 
the past two years. Retail prices have been going 
down and there is every indication that they will 
continue to do so until the prices the final consumer 
pays are more proportionally the same as those the 
producers are receiving. It is obvious that the man 
with the fixed income will have more money than be- 
fore for other purposes that paying his rent and buy- 
ing food and clothing. Also, as Mr. Burnet says, 
when price adjustments have been completed general 
business will begin to pick up and this pick-up will 
create another large class of insurance prospects— 
prosperous business men who now, perhaps, are so 
hard hit that they have little or no cash on hand, but 
who have been made to realize the value and the 
stability of insurance as never before and who will 
easily be persuaded to invest along such lines when 
the renewed prosperity permits them. That such re- 
newed prosperity will also produce a great number 
of new insurance prospects is self evident. That this 
prosperity is now on the way, even though with 
somewhat lagging footsteps, is the belief not only of 
Mr. Burnet but of the majority of men who are capa- 
ble of giving opinions based upon investigation, ob- 
servation and experience instead of on hope alone. 

That the wide awake insurance agent should take 


advantage of this situation is Mr. Burnet’s conten- 
tion. The really wide-awake agent will do so and he 
may also have noticed among other signs that show 
there is still a great deal of money in the country 
that the recent Government bond issue of $800,000.- 
000 was immediately many times greatly overscribed. 

It is plain evidence that the people of this country 
are willing to invest their money at 3%% per cent 
when the guarantee behind the investment is the 
United States Government—or an old line life insur- 
ance company. 


A Great 
Opportunity 


Editorial 





With the Editors 


EVERY insurance company 
The and every insurance agent is 
A. I. C. R. not necessarily a philanthro- 
pist pure and simple, thinking 
and working all the time exclusively for the benefit 
of others, though sometimes the rather flowery 
eulogies delivered at banquets by silver-tongued 
after-dinner speakers might create the impression 
that such is the case. But it is true that there is 
perhaps no other great business in which the results 
are so philanthropic in their nature, and, perhaps, no 
other gainful occupation in which the worker has a 
better opportunity to acquaint himself with the most 
sensible methods of helping others to help them- 
selves. It is not surprising to find a well known in- 
surance man the leader in a somewhat novel plan 
to help the less fortunate that has recently been an- 
nounced. The unique feature of the plan is that it 
is expected to bless both him that gives and him that 
takes, though in different ways. 


H. Hardcastle Pennock, for twenty-five years a 
general agent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, is a prime mover in the formation of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Rich. The 
names of the other members have not as yet been 
made public. Perhaps they never will be. Mr Pen- 
nock says that while a lot of sympathy has been 
spent on the poor practically none has been given 
to the poor rich man. The new A.I.C.R. has for one 
of its purposes making givers with means beyond 
their immediate personal needs thrill again to their 
own boyhood dreams and ambitions by seeing them 
develop in others. These men will give not money 
alone but something of themselves and their influ- 
ence in developing ways and means along practical 
lines for a solution of a few of the many human prob- 
lems which are faced by individuals and groups, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pennock. 


Such means, he states, are to be found outside the 
field of organized charities and it will be a feature of 
the organization that it has no cut and dried program 
and will be free to take a part in finding jobs for 
those who need them, in doing hospitalization work 
and, in fact, turning its attention to aiding in any 
field presented to its attention and combining its 
practical financial assistance with a close personal 
interest in each case. 

We are inclined to think there will be few if any 
detailed annual reports of what the A.I.C.R. accom- 
plishes, which does not mean that it will not accom- 
plish a great many fine things. It is an index of the 
feeling which, in spite of the mechanical nature of 
our present age, is an ever growing one and which 
had its inception in that admonition given two thou- 
sand years ago: “Bear ye one anothers burdens.” 


THE SPECTATOR 
June 11, 1931 
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HE recent action of the Insurance 

Advertising Conference, aiming to 
curb the flood of obnoxious life insur- 
ance publicity, has not gone unnoticed 
among the syndicated paragraphers. 
Ted Cook commented on the protest 
of the I. A. C. in which it deplored “the 
tendency of writers and cartoonists to 
picture life insurance in a derogatory 
manner,” and said: “Now, if the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference will only 
find some way to curb the tendencies 
of insurance agents.” Or words to that 
effect, if any. Bugs Baer’s paragraph, 
read by Doctor Neal at the H. & A. 
meeting one morning, was much better. 
At that time he remarked on the de- 
feat of George Voight, American golf- 
er, by a British star. The Britisher, he 
said, was formerly a coal miner and 
more recently an insurance agent, and 
thus was used to getting into holes. 
He might have added “and getting out 
of holes, too.” 

* * *x 


NCIDENTALLY, H. T. Webster, the 

famous cartoonist whose “twisting” 
cartoon inspired much of the comment 
that has featured this column on this 
subject, recently again used insurance 
as the basis of one of his popular “They 
Don’t Speak Our Language” features. 
This one was all in good fun, however, 
and carried out the multiple line idea 
espoused by THE SPECTATOR for sixty 
years by having the wives of a life 
agent and a casualty agent discuss the 
work of their respective husbands in 
very technical terms. 

* * * 


URING recent months the Life As- 

sociation News has printed some 
really distinctive covers, but the pic- 
ture gracing the June issue caps the 
climax. It shows an airplane picture 
of the city of Pittsburgh and doubt- 
less will arouse a great deal of interest 
in the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association to be held there next 
Sept. 22 to 25. 


* * * 


ELL, it looks as if that idea of 

working just a little harder and 
with a definite object in view advo- 
cated by Ted Riehle was a sound one. 
From all over the country in May came 
endorsements of the plan and from all 
over the country in June come reports 
of increases. Many agencies which 
featured the “Twenty-five thousand 
minimum” have reported increases 
ranging from 10 to 100 per cent. Mr. 
Riehle, himself, made good his promise 
to pay for a million. In fact, he went 
considerably beyond that figure. 
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REMARK constantly being made 
to a newspaper or ex-newspaper 
man runs about like this: “It must 
be fascinating to meet so many inter- 
esting people.” And there is a slight 
amount of truth even in that time-worn 
absurdity. Whether they are interest- 
ing or not, people I envy are those who 
travel a great deal about the earth 
and I have met a few of these who, for 
one reason or another were, interesting, 
though not always along the lines they 
suspected. 
* * * 
FEW days ago I met a young man 
who early went to sea. Next to Mr. 
Ox, whom I once met in Paris, he seems 
to have been to more places than any- 
one else I ever saw. Mr. Ox had done 
rather well himself. When I met him 
he was spending a great deal of his 
time. at Harry’s Bar and the rest in 
doing newspaper work or looking for a 
better and cheaper apartment than the 
one he was at the immediate moment 
occupying. He was not an old man, 
was a graduate of Harvard University 
and he certainly had traveled and in 
doing so had witnessed some astonish- 
ing things. Whether anyone else had 
seen just what he saw I had no way 
of finding out. But Mr. Ox was inter- 
esting and altogether delightful. 
~ * * 
UT he would have to hang his head 
in shame should he meet my more 
recent friend for he had been prac- 
tically nowhere by comparison. My 
new friend went around the world, I 
don’t know how many times, on a ship 
but he himself apparently went to 
many, many places no ship could ever 
even approach. I began by asking him 


about a few of the places I had visited | 


and he had seen them all of course. 
Also his accounts appeared to be quite 
accurate first hand descriptions. Then 
I began mentioning other and more 
remote places. China was almost like 
a second home to him. He was equally 
familiar with other parts of Asia and 
most of Africa. I mentioned Tibet. 
Oh yes indeed, he had been there, and 
as for South America I almost reached 
the conclusion that he had covered ever 
square acre of it on foot. Alaska, 
Greenland, Australia, Tahiti—I could 
name no place he had not visited. He 
was like the English flag in other days. 
“You ought to write a book” I finally 
said as I exhausted the names I could 
recall. “I’m writing one now,” he said. 
I await its publication mainly to find 
out whether or not, if it becomes a 
best seller, it will be classified as 
“Travel” or “Fiction.” 





NE of the petty vanities afforded 

downtrodden newspapermen is the 
pinch of pride one feels at seeing one’s 
efforts rewarded with a reprinting in a 
contemporary journal. Of course, deep 
in my heart I know that when a piece 
of mine is occasionally printed in a pub- 
lication issued in Calcutta, India, or 
Sydney, Australia, that a distressed ed- 
itor needed a stickful of type to fill in 
a hole and my composition met the 
physical requirements; but for a mo- 
ment I like to feel that I have fired a 
shot that was heard ’round the world. 

* x * 


OMETIMES the glory of being 
S quoted is dimmed by the fact that 
the original article was anonymous. I 
remember an occasion during the first 
few weeks of my connection with THE 
SPECTATOR, when my ignorance of in- 
surance made me only too glad to hide 
my copy behind the cloak of anonymity. 
At that time there was a series of la- 
bor disturbances occurring in various 
parts of the country and I wrote a 
piece on riot and civil commotion in- 
surance and the general insurance sit- 
uation as regards catastrophes. To in- 
surance men it was old stuff, though 
well recalled, but to the daily newspa- 
pers it was hot news. No less distin- 
guished a journal than the New York 
Times picked up my article and gave 
it quite a spread in their Sunday sup- 
plement. Since there was no signature 
attached to the article the headline 
read: CATASTROPHES NO PER- 
MANENT STIMULANT TO INSUR- 
ANCE BUSINESS, SAYS WRITER. 
I took the reprint around to all my 
friends. 

“See that ‘SAYS WRITER,’ I would 
boast. ‘That’s me.’ ” 

“Sez you!” they would reply, and 
though it wasn’t much of a joke, they 
were one up on me for I couldn’t deny 
that they had said it. 


* * * 


NCE I recognized a piece of mine 
O in a Japanese insurance paper by 
the reproduction of an illustration that 
accompanied it. I took it to a trans- 
lator and found out that it was my own 
baby, all right, with the exception of a 
few Oriental embellishments. It didn’t 
make much difference to me in this case 
that the article lacked a_ signature. 
Sometimes it’s just as well. The high- 
est compliment I ever received was for 
a column that a young squirt just out 
of school wrote for me while I was on 
vacation, 
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By 


Philip Burnet 


President of the 


Continental American 
Life Insurance 


Company 


who Says: 


“Barron’s” and “The Wall Street 

Journal,” the great financial 
newspapers, says that the continuation 
of the depression is due largely to the 
fact that retail prices have not yet 
fallen anything like as much as the 
prices of the major commodities. He 
then goes on to say that “this depres- 
sion is going to last until the prices 
that the final consumer has to pay are 
brought into reasonable relationship 
with the prices that producers are re- 
ceiving.” 


Revival on the Way 


“Mr. Bancroft is right,” says Vice- 
President Benner emphatically. And 
Dr. Benner knows. He is not only a 
professional economist of note, but, 
unlike many of his brethren, has hit it 
exactly, almost to the day, in predict- 
ing every shift of the economic trend 
ever since the summer before the crash. 

Dr. Benner insists with Mr. Bancroft, 
that our main trouble now is the mal- 
adjustment of the price level, the fact 
that retail prices are not yet down far 
enough. But that is being corrected 
rapidly. Mr. Bancroft himself points 
out that “the true cost of living has 
already fallen 20 per cent in two 
years,” while some of the typical head- 
lines from the current issue of “Bar- 
ron’s” are: 

“Low Money Rates” 

“Commodity Prices 
ward” 

“Copper Down to Lowest Price on 
Record” 

“Grain Prices Lower” 

“Cotton at Sixteen Year Low” 

“Sears, Roebuck Cuts Prices” 

“Montgomery-Ward Price Reductions 
Run to 25 per cent.” 

And Macy’s, the big New York de- 
partment store, is taking full pages in 


H BANCROFT, publisher of 


Trend Down- 


The Depression and Its Cure 





the New York Times to advertise the 
dramatic reductions which have already 
taken place in the prices of flour, of 
silk, wool, cotton and rayon goods, of 
women’s dresses and men’s clothes, of 
shoes and leather goods, of silverware 
—reductions averaging fully a third 
and even running so far as to cut some 
prices squarely in half. 


Never Such an Opportunity 


All this means three vitally impor- 
tant things to the wide-awake life in- 
surance man. 

1. That salaried people and others 
with fixed incomes are better prospects 
than for years—for, as Mr. Bancroft 
truly says, their cost of living has been 
cut fully 20 per cent in the last two 
years. ‘They have that extra 20 per 
cent to put into life insurance—and a 
lot of them are doing so, as indicated 
by our May applications which, thanks 
to Theodore M. Riehle’s resounding 
“Call to Arms,” were nearly 30 per 
cent ahead of last May and far ahead 
of any previous month this year. 

2. The second thing is that retail 
prices are not only down, but are going 
lower, so that people with fixed incomes 
are not only better prospects than for 
years, but are getting better all the 
time. 

3. Finally, when the price adjust- 
ment has been completed—probably 
months hence—general business will 
begin to pick up, and the pick up in 
general business will create another big 
class of splendid prospects—prosperous 
business men, many of whom are now 
so hard hit that they have had to cash 
in on all or a part of their life insur- 
ance—insurance which you can then re- 






“There Are Splendid 
Opportunities Al] 
Along the Line For 
the Wide Awake 


Insurance Man.’’ 


place, to say nothing of the great flood 
of new prospects that will be created 
by renewed business prosperity. 

Thus, the deeper the depression 
grows, the greater your opportunity 
with one excellent class of prospects— 
those with fixed incomes. 

And the more rapidly the depression 
passes—as it surely will—the greater 
your opportunity with another class— 
the business men whose incomes rise 
and fall with the rise and fall of gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Now isn’t that a great business, 
especially in times like these? The 
Saturday Evening Post not only thinks 
so, but almost waxes enthusiastic about 
it in a recent editorial. 


A Saturday Post Editorial 


The Post published a splendid editor- 
ial in its issue of May 30, pointing out 
clearly: 

1. That we have come to be an insur- 
ance-minded people; 

2. That we have a national faith in 
life insurance as an essential of civil- 
ized life; 

3. That life insurance is growing 
rapidly—three times as fast as the 
national wealth—from only 8% billions 
in force in 1900 to 108% billions now; 

4. That life insurance is little af- 
fected even by such a depression as we 
are now going through; and 

5. That as an occupation, life insur- 
ance offers splendid opportunities for 
men above the average, men of energy 
and ability who go into the business, 
not as an adventure or a stop-gap, but 
as a career and a life work. 

You’ve probably seen the editorial. 
If you haven’t, by all means get it and 
read it—carefully. It will show you 
exactly what other people think of your 
business—and give you one of the best 
canvassing documents you ever had. 
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“Building Construction as Applied 


to Fire Insurance” 
C.C Dominge and W.O Lincoln, Authors of 


“Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting” 
Revise Its Well-Known Companion Volume 


T a time when company executives 
A are regarding the mounting fire 


loss ratio with deepest con- 
cern, when we are at the threshold, it 
is believed, of a new era of underwrit- 
ing caution—the publication by THE 
SPECTATOR COMPANY of a new and 
revised edition of “Building Construc- 
tion as Applied to Fire Insurance,” by 
Dominge and Lincoln, is. most oppor- 
tune. 

The book is extremely practical for 
it is written out of the everyday ex- 
perience of the authors who are active- 
ly engaged in the business of under- 
writing. Their reputation was firmly 
established years ago with the publica- 
tion of “Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting,” a book that has become 
the undisputed standard underwriting 
guide, and they have successfully re- 
peated the achievement with this book 
which deals in detail with the principles 
of building construction which every 
underwriter who is worthy of his pro- 
fession must know. 

Charles C. Dominge is secretary of 
the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. His insurance career 
had its beginnings in a broker’s office 





Charles C. Dominge 
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in 1895. Four years later he joined 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change with which organization he ob- 
tained an unusually varied and thor- 
ough insurance education. From a 
clerkship in the certificate department 
he was advanced through the rating 
and inspection departments and held 
the position of chief counterman when 
he resigned to join the Great American 
in 1909. With this company he was 
in charge of the schedule department, 
then chief underwriter and finally sec- 
retary. Mr. Dominge is a very human 
person and has a number of hobbies 
in which he engages during his leisure 
hours. One of these is sketching, a 
talent which has helped him consider- 
ably in the production of both “Fire 
Insurance Inspection and Underwrit- 
ing” and “Building Construction.” He 
passionately believes in keeping abreast 
with the times and to this day enrolls 
in Columbia University lecture courses. 
He is a frequent lecturer in his own 
field and fresh articles from his pen 
appear from time to time in THE 
SPECTATOR, and other insurance jour- 
nals. 

Walter O. Lincoln is likewise a fire 
insurance veteran but presently at the 
height of his career. Long a prominent 
figure in New York agency circles, he 
became, on May 1 of this year, Met- 
ropolitan underwriter for the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company of San 
Francisco, a company which has just 
taken extensive quarters in the new 
insurance building at 116 John Street. 
For several years a map clerk for the 
late W. S. Banta, he joined the Great 
American Insurance Company when 
Mr. Banta died and the agency was 
closed. His service with that company 
extended over nineteen years during 
which time he was successively chief 
clerk, chief inspector and underwriter. 
In 1926 he became assistant secretary 
of the Mills & Honness Agency in New 
York. 

In their new edition, the authors, 
while taking cognizance of the most up- 
to-date developments, have not at- 
tempted to describe in any detail the 
architect’s fanciful dream of the sky- 


scraper of the future with their all 
steel and glass construction but they 
have in simple, forthright English ex- 
plained all phases of every known type 
of building construction as they are 
being built today and have been built 
in the past. This is what the fire in- 
surance man—inspector, underwriter, 
agent—wants to know. While there 
are a number of good books on build- 
ing construction, this, so far as we 
know, is the only one that discusses the 
subject strictly from the insurance 
underwriter or inspector’s viewpoint. 
It purposely avoids the great mass of 
detail which the architect and builder 
requires and restricts itself to a clear, 
understandable description of the es- 
sentials of good construction insurance- 
wise. It tells what to look.for, what 
to avoid, what will cause fire to spread, 
how the building will stand up after a 
fire; it provides, in short, the answer to 
every question that an insurance man 
passing on a risk should know. 

The new edition of “Building Con- 
struction as Applied to Fire Insurance” 
is beautifully printed and bound and is 
of a size that will conveniently fit in 
the pocket. It is profusely illustrated. 
Single copies are priced at $2. Special 
rates are allowed for quantity orders. 





Walter O. Lincoln 
Educational 
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A Voice Over the Telephone 
Better Strategy Needed in Phone Approaches 


By Epcar PAUL HERMANN 


Advertising Manager, The Lincoln National Life 


F there is a high degree of correla- 

tion between feminine pulchritude 

and voices which smile through a 
telephone wire, then the movie mag- 
nates and the theatrical entrepreneurs 
are losing a bet if they are not follow- 
ing the tips of the telephone. I know, 
because I have been approached over 
the phone for bonds, books, groceries, 
high grade specialties and low grade 
commodities. And so, no doubt, have 
you. 


Too Often Abused 


Perhaps Mr. Gifford of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
would not like it if some one were to 
tell him that in far too many cases, 
telephone approachmanship has been 
pre-empted by proposition men with a 
hook in their proposal in all too many 
cases, and that many a clean-cut mer- 
chandiser, sales general or promoter 
fears to use phone canvassing lest he 
and his be too quickly associated with 
the unworthy. Perhaps if he knew, 
he could do something about it. 

Yet there is no real reason why good 
salesmen cannot use good insurance 
salesmanship with the help of the tele- 
phone. A number of Lincoln National 
Life men have been studying, experi- 
menting, developing telephone plans 
and have achieved some promising re- 
sults. They have discovered that if 
life insurance prospecting is to be done 
successfully over the phone, then very 
careful planning is certainly necessary. 

It takes a mighty able telephone cold 
canvasser to charm appointments with 
desirable prospects personally and di- 
rectly. With persistence and tact it 
has been done, but usually a longer way 
round is a shorter way to results. 


An Entering Wedge 


For example, instead of asking for 
an appointment one agent has evolved 
a brilliant and successful plan of ask- 
ing for permission to place the pros- 
pect upon a mailing list to receive an 
interesting series of direct mailings, 
too expensive, he explains to be sent 
if not wanted, and far more valuable 
if personalized by the aid of a few bits 
of information which he requests. 

Then follows a mail campaign, and 
strangely enough, a later personal fol- 
low up! 





This plan is also successful when 
booklets, novelties, gifts are offered 
instead of a place on the mailing list. 

Another agent bases his strategy on 
the hypothesis that it is easier to get 
information from a third party over 
the phone, than directly. Before hand 
he learns of two people who are 
acquainted. He phones to one, with 
the statement that he wishes some in- 
formation so that he can send the 
acquaintance some specific data, and 
prefers to have it all worked out with- 
out consulting him before sending it. 
The plan works! Another agent uses 
the natural advantage of the smiley 
feminine voice. He has worked out for 
his secretary a phone interview based 
on the question as to whether or not 
a letter has been received—that Mr. 
Blank preferred not to make an ap- 
pointment if it had not arrived but that 
if it had he would very much like to 
see him a few moments. The letter 
deals with a subject in which the pros- 
pect is suspected of being interested. 
The plan has scored a high percentage 
of successes. 


Incidental Use 


An interesting series of telephone 
approaches uses the phone only in- 
cidentally in connection with well 
worked out prospecting plans which 
might have been used alone. For ex- 
ample, center of influence prospects and 
newspaper clues. The telephone saves 
footwork. 

The two or three call plan is in- 
genius. The first call is an innocent 
inquiry and, when possible a wedge for 
a few minutes conversation to impress 
the name of the caller upon the callee. 
Several days later a second call is 
made. Frequently then the voice is 
remembered, and perhaps the name, 
and an appointment is much easier to 
make. Very careful plans are made 
for the approach talk for both these 
calls and experiment develops methods 
which leave less to chance and to in- 
genuity and spur-of-the-moment re- 
sourcefulness. 


The announcement plan is another 
which works. The young lady with a 
smile in her voice calls and states that 
Mr. Blank will cail at three. She 
knows nothing further about it, and 
usually has hung up before she can be 
questioned. Mr. Blank calls and stays 
but thirty seconds, delivering a brief, 
apologizing, and hastening away—to 
come again another day. 


Group Approaches 


In telephone canvassing the classified 
directory of telephone numbers is more 
valuable than the front part of the 
book; approaches can then be made 
in groups and newly acquired skill 
seems to accumulate from talk with 
grocer to talk with grocer. 

The development of special ap- 
proaches for mortgage redemption 
prospects, business insurance, retire- 
ment income prospects, and other spe- 
cialties has proved worth the time and 
effort. 

Telephone work is_ particularly 
adapted to prospecting among policy- 
holders and to servicing them. Much 
good conservation work can be done 
over the wires. 

The telephone canvasser should learn 
to hold his temper and his tact, for 
very frequently there will be irascibil- 
ity at the other end of the line. He must 
hang the monkey wrench on the safety 
valve, and go to extraordinary lengths 
if necessary to prove his right to title 
as tactful tactician and diplomat. 

All too often the telephone canvasser 
is obtrusive, objectionable, undiploma- 
tic, and gives the Roe Fulkersons of 
this world a reason for calling names 
in American magazine articles—seldom 
are such errors made by life under- 
writers, we are thankful to say. 


Develop Technique 


The smart telephone prospector will 
develop some niceties of technique. 
For example, he may acknowledge ap- 
pointments made over the telephone im- 
mediately by letter. He will, now and 
then, show his appreciation to the girls 
of the private exchanges, if he does a 
considerable amount of canvassing 
within a large business organization by 
phone. He will keep careful records 
of his phone experiences and will not 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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It pays to use— 


Good Telephone Afproachmanship 


2 —~ Cp CB 


Mailing List 

Hello—Mr. Lincoln: 

I called to ask your permission to 
mail you some interesting and rather 
valuable material on estate protection, 
which we have published, of course 
entirely without obligation. It is too 
expensive to send to those who do not 
wish to have it, and I believe you will 
like to have it in your files. 





Third Party 


Hello, Mr. Hermann, I wonder if you 
will give me some information concern- 
ing your friend Mr. Fred Fisher? I 
want to send him a copy of a brief 
I have prepared, but I would like to 
have it fit his needs as perfectly as 
possible. I am just working on it now 
so I took the liberty of calling you. 





Follow Letter 


Mr. Fisher, Mr. Hermann asked me 
to inquire if you: had received a letter 
from him written Tuesday. He wishes 
to see you briefly with regard to it, 
but wanted to be sure first that it had 
come directly to your attention. Will 
you be in your office at three this after- 
noon? Thank you. 





Manager Request 


Mr. Hermann, this is Mr. Fisher of 
the Lincoln National Life. Before he 
left this morning my manager asked 
me to get in touch with you and three 
other men some time today or tomorrow 
to ask several questions. You can 
help me get the information for him 
if I may see you for a few moments. 
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Announcement 


Mr. Lincoln, I am calling for Mr. 
Hermann. He asked me to say that he 
would be in at 3 this afternoon to leave 
a stock purchase plan illustration which 
he felt you would like to see. He has 
another appointment at 3.15 so it will 
take but a moment of your time if you 
are to be in your office at that hour. 
Thank you. (Girl to make call.) 





Minor Information 


Mr. Fisher, I am trying to revise a 
list of University of Illinois men in the 
city, and am calling to ask if you will 
give me some information. You are of 
the class of ’27 are you not? You were 
on the varsity swimming team? Are 
you married? Thank you, and here 
are a few more blanks to fill— 





First Call of Series 


Mr. Lincoln, my friend Mr. Fisher 
of Iowa will be in the market next 
spring, he writes me for.... I wonder 
if you will send me some literature; 
he does not want it sent directly. By 
the way, didn’t I meet you at Kiwanis 
or one of the luncheon clubs—are you 
a member of one of the local clubs? 





Talk to Wife 


Mrs. Hermann, can you tell me when 
Mr. Hermann usually gets home from 
the office. I have been checking some 
papers on home ownership—you folks 
own your own home, do you not? Can 
you tell me whether there is a mort- 
gage and if you have arranged a 
mortgage redemption plan? 


Out-of-Town Man 


Mr. Lincoln, one of the managing 
executives of my company will be in 
the city tomorrow and I am partic- 
ularly anxious to have him meet you 
and a few outstanding men of the city. 
May I bring him to your office for a 
few moments tomorrow afternoon, say 
at 3.30? I’ll appreciate it, for I would 
like to meet you myself. Thank you. 





Survey 


Mr. Lincoln, every three or four 
years our agency underwriters’ com- 
mittee make a rather thorough survey 
of life insurance in action, and we are 
particularly interested in the experi- 
ence of our policyholders. I would like 
to call and see you a few moments 
this afternoon or tomorrow. 


Second Call of Series 


Mr. Lincoln, this is Mr. Hermann— 
you may recall I talked to you over 
the phone once or twice a month or 
more ago. Are you going to be in your 
office this afternoon—if you are I want 
to try to get away for a moment to 
see you, if it will not be imposing. It 
will take but a moment. 





Specialty Call 


Miss Lincoln, this is Mrs. Hines of 
Chicago. I am calling on some of the 
business and professional women to get 
together information for a report on 
life insurance needs of salaried women, 
and you can help me a great deal if 
I can talk to you a few moments this 
evening if you will be free. 
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Underwriting Profit Small in 1930 


Figures of 100 Leading Fire Insurance Companies 
Show Slight Aggregate Underwriting Profit; Losses 


From Investments Are Heavy and Surplus ls Decreased 


IRE insurance underwriting re- 
in sults are decidedly off in 1930, 

the figures on the operations of 
the 100 leading companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States clearly show. 
The combined underwriting profit for 
these companies in 1930 was 2.3 per 
cent. As compared with the results of 
1929, when the companies enjoyed a 
profit of 6.5 per cent, this represents a 
drop of 4.2 per cent. If this may be 
taken as the beginning of a trend (and 
the operation of the past indicate that 
profitable and unprofitable periods 
group themselves in cycles extending 
over three or four years), the fire in- 
surance business will find itself in as 
bad a situation as existed during the 
post-war period, when the companies 
faced six successive unprofitable years. 


Losses and Expenses 


The ratio of losses incurred to under- 
writing income earned in 1930 for the 
100 companies was 652.1 per cent, 
against 47.1 per cent in 1929, whereas 
the expense ratio of 45.6 per cent was 
only 0.8 per cent less than in 1929. Ex- 
penses have not decreased commensur- 
ately with the volume of business. 

On the page opposite appears an in- 
teresting tabulation of the underwrit- 
ing and investment profits and losses 
of the 100 leading companies in 1930, 
when they had an underwriting income 
earned aggregating $741,190,769, while 
combined losses and expenses, amount- 
ing to $724,752,136, cut down the net 
underwriting profit to $16,438,633, or 
2.2 per cent of the underwriting income 
earned. 

Investment Loss 


From investments, the net loss last 
year amounted to the unprecedented 
figure of $187,449,496. After paying 
out in dividends declared by American 
companies and in remittances to home 
offices in the case of foreign companies, 
the sum of $64,478,521, and decreasing 
their special reserves, etc., by $33,056,- 
660, the companies show a decrease in 
their combined net surplus of $120,- 
555,754. In 1929 the companies man- 


eged to increase their surplus by over 
$76,000,000. 


A comparison of the 1930 results 
with those of 1929 reveals that the un- 
derwriting income earned showed a de- 
crease of more than $51,000,000, the 
losses and expenses were reduced by 
approximately $7,500,000, the under- 
writing profit was cut by a figure not 
far under $35,000,000, the dividends 
declared and foreign companies’ remit- 
tances increased over $47,000,000, spe- 
cial reserves, etc., were decreased by 
more than $21,500,000, the surplus was 
cut as shown above and the loss from 
investments was exactly $42,873,250 
more than was suffered as a result of 
the 1929 operations. 


The Basis of Rate-Making 


For many years the results of this 
table, which is published annually in 
THE SPECTATOR, have led commentators 
to declare that the return on the 
hazardous business of fire underwrit- 
ing is manifestly insufficient. Critics 
of the business, however, have always 
replied with a quotation of investment 
profits, and indeed there are efforts 
constantly being made in various sec- 
tions of the country to fix rates on the 
basis of investment as well as under- 
writing returns. This year the table is 
unique in that it shows decided de- 
creases both in underwriting and in- 
vestment operations. When the com- 
panies’ statements reflect heavy losses 
from investment operations and a 
greatly inadequate profit from under- 
writing, it is time to consider whether 
the stability of fire insurance, on which 
the stability of all other business rests, 
is not seriously threatened because of 
the lack of some adjustment between 
underwriting income and underwriting 
outgo. 


What Is a Fair Profit ? 


The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has’ recognized 5 
per cent of underwriting income. earned 
as being a fair profit to be derived 
from insurance transactions and, in ad- 
dition, a company should obtain a fur- 
ther profit of 3 per cent to provide 
against future conflagration losses. No 
such profit has been obtained since 1919. 
In 1930 it was 2.3 per cent. Its average 





for 33 years has been 0.5 per cent. 
Moreover, of the 100 companies listed 
in the table but sixteen were able to 
obtain an underwriting profit of 8 per 
cent or better. Twenty-nine of them 
were able to obtain no profit at all and 
some of them suffered very severe 
losses, indeed. 


Profit and Loss Factors 


It should be borne in mind also that 
in the calculation of underwriting 
profits and losses on the convention 
basis, no consideration is given to two 
factors which, in the opinion of many 
underwriters, should enter into the 
computation of underwriting profits and 
losses. One of these factors is the 
amount included in the unearned pre- 
mium fund representing the expense of 
placing the business on the books, the 
reserve being calculated according to 
fractions of the gross premiums writ- 
ten, and not upon the net writings after 
deducting acquisition costs. The second 
factor referred to is the interest earned 
on the investment portion of the un- 
earned premium reserve which, some 
underwriters contend, should receive 
consideration as a portion of under- 
writing earnings, because, except for 
the underwriting transactions, such in- 
terest would not have been received. 


Recalling San Francisco 


In the column of aggregates ap- 
pended to the main table, the year 1906 
stands out in bold relief. In that year 
123 companies with an earned under- 
writing income of slightly more than 
$200,000,000, incurred losses, and ex- 
penses, of more than $314,000,000 for 
an underwriting loss of 55 per cent. 
There is no assurance that an even 
worse disaster might not befall the 
country (and the fire insurance com- 
panies) at any time. It is in such a 
time as the present that the attention 
of other business leaders and legisla- 
tors should be called to the necessity 
of placing the fire insurance business 
on a basis where it is able to yield a 
fair return to investors and set aside 
adequate safeguards with which to meet 
the unforeseen contingencies that al- 
ways haunt it. 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses 


in 1930 


Record of 100 Leading Fire Insurance Companies as Reported to the New York Insurance Department* 





























Ratio Ratio WW Ratio 
Increase Net Ex- @*! Und. 
Net (+) penses © Profit 
Net Profit (+) or In- In- #® (+) 
- i Losses and Interest or (-) curred Yor Loss 
Underwriting Underwriting § Under- Under- Dividends Loss (—) in Special Increase Decrease toUnd. to Und.@ (—)¢ 
e Income Expenses writing writing and Rents on Dividends es, in Net in Net Income Income} to Und. 
NAME AND LOCATION _ Earned Incurred Profit Loss Earned Investments Declared Ete., Surplus Surplus Earned Earned Income 
OF COMPANY in 1930ft in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930t in $1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 
$ $ $ $ BS $ $ $ x $ % 0 % 
thirty-three Companies of 
New York State 
Agicultural, Watertown........... 6, 247,219 6,218,212 ree ee 605,384 —1,309,378 479,971 a—866,401 ........... 288,557 52.8 46.8 + .4 
American Alliance, N. Y... 1, 692, 960 1,587,718 eee 465, 780 —806, 632 CE -ccucsanneaden doe¥ tdnaeat 715,610 48.8 44.9 + 6.3 
American and Foreign, N. Y 1,783,529 1,510, 707 SN civdcadvnane 205, 781 —213,012 6700, 000 ~ e 427,768 40.6 44.1 +15.3 
imercan Eagle, N. Y............. 4,827,141 4,087,828 PE 86s onb cubes 700,914 —2,876,046 250,000 —1,000,000 ........... 685,819 46.6 38.1 +15.3 
American Equitable, N. Y......... 6,491,960 6, 465, 946 DUET wteecntecan 536,154 —3,434,521 c—720,003 +853, 532 ........06. 3,005,882 52.6 47.0 + .4 
American Reserve, N. Y........... 3, 494, 064 fF | ere 3,898 273,897 —570, 176 SOE vaccnacdcas > apiintandes ,177 57.9 42.2 —- .l 
Baltimore American, Se 2, 268, 283 OL ere 11, 063 269,487 —1,651,729 260, 000 re 1,728,305 53.2 47.2 — .4 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y........ 2, 766,802 2,742,821 DE ‘xcssathauss 278,179 —539,441 240,000 PEs cha tadeos 4 467,850 52.3 46.9 + .8 
“Sp EReR 1,822, 362 cS ten 177,219 249, 650 —12,446 130, 000 a. ee eee 25,015 56.4 53.3 — 9.7 
City of New York, N. Y........... 3, 187,394 3,050, 587 BET cctwdceuere 294,075 —864, 000 6680, 000 rer rr 1,093,118 54.4 41.3 + 4.3 
Commonwealth, N. Y............. 2,789, 948 2,656,772 WE -wnancdniee 251,522 +107,611 250,000 —42,056 4 eee 51.8 43.5 + 4.7 
Continental, N. _ ee 26,007,615 24,947,580 ae 5,852,524 —17,052,048 4,669,745 —5,508,817 ........... 9,300,417 52.1 43.8 + 4.1 
"5 Tees 21,566,304 21,520,755 See 5,037,468 —15,089,362 3,595,282 —5,007,846 ........... 8,593,781 56.3 43.5 + .2 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls........... 8,295,291 6,776,114 ON 835,839 —2,910,428 800,000 g—1,497,132 EE ee 40.3 41.4 +18.3 
Globe and Rutgers, N 31,991,997 29,965,263 FF S$. ree 3,934,881 —24,418,380 1,960,000 bb—6.211,119 ........... 14, 205,646 55.8 37.8 + 6.4 
Great American, N. Y............. 19,305,882 18,479,355 DEE. Weteskeess 2,951,471 —5,450,270 2,608,000 GE ewan ccavcsé 4,780,272 50.2 45.5 + 4.3 
N. rere 785,470 717,260 0 Se 242,403 —2, 142,140 150,000 mE katstswaace 1,781,666 46.8 44.5 + 8.7 
SM, Ble Bosccccccceceses 4, 967,055 4,845,077 EE ae 697,141 —3,945,332 GRY cctehbiek dutssdeuras 3,766,213 50.9 46.7 + 2.4 
SES 47,415,273 47,906,318 ........... 491,045 4,814,635 —10,657,317 4,800,000 —300,000 .........0. 10,833,727 56.3 44.7 — 1.0 
International See Se eee 4,073,006 3,985,274 _ x aeeeren 424,243 —1,950,596 SE -wuawscateks “aaduadeened 1,738,621 57.2 40.6 + 2.2 
SE Bly Mado cdvicesccceces 2,802,619 2,709,014 UE .ncakasgsss3 241,982 +92, 148 250,000 —44, 066 BEEN  ksitievcates 53.3 43.4 + 3.3 
Merchants Fire _ ) Ses 3, 666, 366 3,342,597 Se 645,077 —2,352,136 71,128,750 WEED “Gadoceascae 1,788,809 42.6 48.6 + 8.8 
National Liberty, N. See 9, 693,841 9,434,396 ae 1,234,201 —5,977,825 1,999,876 5 a Aa 6,684,055 51.3 46.0 + 2.7 
New York Underwriters, N. Y...... 1,072,720 XS Re ere 77,942 263, 113 —73,184 ......... ae, eee SAME Scans as edd 53.1 54.2 — 7.3 
 —) § eae 9,111,620 6,972,315 BEE cntcccccege 1,065,762 —3,418,546 800,000 —750,000 ........... 263,479 39.0 37.5 +23.5 
DE Wi chticdodds cunknans 3,614,342 3,562,314 A ree 407,797 —691,708 320,000 QE esenacaces 601,883 47.4 51.2 + 1.4 
re 9,588, 565 9,083,942 gt 1,098,468 —4,526,215 800,000 I odes ccadees 3,684,089 51.7 43.0 + 5.3 
ks OR 2,959, 234 2,910, 143 pT 313,491 —744, 085 240,000 CEE dkesseceut 619,733 53.3 45.0 + 1.7 
PRR a ae 9, 124, 968 8, 653,704 | eee 913,548 —1,351,862 800,000 “ELD 6éecsecscs 721,524 48.3 46.6 + 5.1 
Sar, N. Boas inka ek is Dees ewe wit 2,096, 181 2, 038,540 a Prades 178, 235 —89, 578 150,000 —16, ME Secescncnes 48.1 49.2 + 2.7 
United States Fire, N. Y..... 14,358,298 13,944,941 GE whkkxeeices 1,618,106 —6, 244,558 1, 200,000 OEE “< cakscance< 5,358,931 52.7 44.5 + 2.8 
0.8 Merchants & Shippers, N. Y.. 3,710, 456 3,605, 953 a 324, 341 —768,300 160,000 QE mnc560catues 436,362 56.1 41.1 + 2.8 
Fe SU Ate aievasende 7,646,912 7, 400, 135 SE ivancusceee 755,417 —2,683,081 500, 000 “EE iansacteces 2,154,817 54.5 42.3 + 3.2 
Forty-eight Companies o 
Other States ’ 
dena, Hartford ee ee 25,040,126 24,957,805 EE ids cate ned 2,073,182 —4, 204,356 1,500, 000 1,017,249 53.8 45.9 + .3 
Alemannia Fire, Pittsburgh. ...... 2,061, 452 1,959,221 REE titavewtnc ses 282,870 —582,544 204, 000 301,443 53.1 41.9 + 5.0 
Alhance, Philadelphia............. 3, 286, 764 3, 260,840 Re 364, 243 +70, 983 250,000 (t—35,272 j§#§ 246,423 ........... 48.5 50.7 + .8 
American Central, St. Louis. ..... . 3,172,279 al 468, 423 342, 169 —4, 228 200, 000 225,169 59.3 55.4 —14.7 
de Biidcecw ea’ 14,398,389 15,042,116 ........... 643,727 1,198,829 —1,877,117 m1,329,603 1,966,618 61.0 43.5 — 4.5 
‘ntomobile, Hartford 7, 187,088 ff See 70, 295 745,257 —2,605,578 500, 000 930,499 50.6 50.3 —- 9 
Boston, Boston Sense ¢4éNueiie tt 6,827, 235 6, 460, 475 EE ta ksceteias 780,259 —2,618, 169 480, 000 1,915,235 51.1 43.6 + 5.3 
California, San Francisco 2, 148,939 2,000, 533 Pe 258, 569 +23, 437 150,000 —10,975 | §§ 291,387 ........... 44.8 48.3 + 6.9 
Camden, Camden beens ten 5,256, 925 Gh sec naccews 56, 129 621,505 —689, 984 400,000 485, 51.6 49.4 — 1.0 
Concordia, Milwaukee 2, 262,820 EET. vkecndus cen 724, 367 210,576 — 123,705 80,000 702,122 68.0 64.0 —32.0 
Connecticut, Hartford............ 6, 866, 036 6, 609, 695 SEED <ienensss ken 762,131 —282,170 0356,800 $—69,333 448,835 ........... 49.7 46.5 + 3.8 
5 ag & M., Dubuque 2,048,591 FOS ae 49, 186 227, —385, 084 100, 000 306,317 51.6 50.8 — 2.4 
Eagle | Newark, W.J.......... 2, 186, 130 2,044,954 i ee 210,709 —1,255,079 p—1,013,194 +10,000 100,000 ........... 53.8 39.8 + 6.4 
Equitable F. & M., Providence... . . 1,364, 692 1,315,922 SE etic dc vcnweds 241,337 —282, 456 100,000 80,458 50.1 46.4 + 3.5 
Federal, Jersey City.............. 3,702,504 2,969,356 DEM oissdecxees 599,148  —415,383 399,998 —115,497 632,412 ........... 37.0 43.2 +19.8 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 10,199,047 11,397,136 ........... 1, 198, 089 1,086,424 —3,507,846 q981, 513 4,658, 54.6 57.1 —11:7 
Freman’s nd, San Francisco..... 17,952,698 17,746,740 rn dvelwedudre 1,538,471 —996, 861 1,500,000 410,467 52.2 46.7 + 1.1 
Fremen’s, Newark............... 10,372, 116 8,718,978 F8 ae 1,827,132 —6,918,074 4,076,263 7,487,940 41.6 42.4 +16.0 
Tnaklin Fire, Philadelphia... .... 6,285,400 6,018, 162 RE ocean y ka 921,796 —1,749,248 61,420,000 1,940,214 48.4 47.3 + 4.3 
General, _ te ae 2, 606, 366 2,313,009 EL. kin-shibiwese 237, 045 —17,527 A Bere eS 45.0 43.7 +11.3 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia. .... . 2, 284, 230 EE Neb seee~ns 702,499 246,837 —221,633 80,000 749,027 67.3 63.5 —30.8 
Globe of America, Philadelphia..... 2,230,836 Sf eee 856, 661 230,988 —1,384,621 u—1, 155,045 517,706 55.7 82.6 —38.3 
Hartford Fire, Hartford........... 40,900,860 40,246,138 654,722 a adiies 2,771,436 —2,584,291 13,195,504 103,637 52.0 46.4 + 1.6 
Home F. & .» San Francisco... .. 2,749,724 +) a aes : 22,573 277,002 —293, 042 200, 000 230,742 52.6 48.2 — 8 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... 30,769,744 30,462,872 es 3,295,898 —1,572,870 2—691,368 —639, 953 + 8 ea re 48.0 51.0 + 1.0 
Ine. Co, of State of Pa., Phila...... 2,255, 189 ON. vedesicoxic 10, 042 325,731 —927,992 180,000 —99, 698 59.8 40.6 — 4 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. . 4,655, 75) 4,218, 763 PR Oe 586,191 —307, 355 160, 000 +824, 215 43.9 46.7 + 9.4 
National Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh.. 2,258,335 2,985,446 ........... 727,111 207,820 +1, 160 80, 000 —8, 632 68.1 64.1 32.2 
National Fire, Hartford........... 20,085,043 20,290,471 ........... 205, 428 1,744,224 —2,362,829 1, 250, 000 w—1,261 56.9 44.2 -1.1 
National Union, Pittsburgh... ..... 14,259,534 15,204,696 ........... 945, 162 865,852 —1,014,078 Ye. ere 61.3 45.3 — 6.6 
Newark , Newark... a 3,919,052 3,861,798 Sf ages 360, 232 —288, 207 200, 000 —2,024 51.1 47.4 + 1.5 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester. . 4,781,410 4,608,051 173,359 : 731, 126 —590, 709 600, 000 — 162,660 53.6 42.8 + 3.6 
Nwthwestern National, Milwaukee. 5,106,520 5,374,349 ........ 267,829 651,706  +119,599 7900,000  —396,583 Eee 44.6 60.6 — 5.2 
Old Colony, A 1,934, 495 1,752,344 MEE -odusdectens 364,418 —1,072,345 80,000 GR cide cees 612,725 49.8 40.8 + 9.4 
Orient, Hartford ee ee re 2,403,754 2,318, 146 ek ve0aaknean 231,474 —203, 896 250, 000 WE sastienvecs 126,814 43.9 52.6 + 3.5 
Padiie Am. Fire, Los Angeles. 280, 955 315,584 ..... e 34, 629 253,605  —377,716 ... OR is x atid 158,740 29.5 82.8  —12.3 
reas Fire, Philadelphia. . . . 6, 153, 353 5, 962, 216 = aa , 564, 458 —11,216 559,000 —74, 368 | eR 51.9 45.0 + 3.1 
le F. & M., Philadelphia. 1,705, 150 1,710,847 .... 5, 697 187,719 +59, 568 125, 000 +12, 863 103,727 dias) 9 Se 51.3 — 3 
Phoenix, Hartford wandsnéde eae ee 11,417,248 10,941,131 476,117 ; , 1,875,228 —2,612,594 1,420,231 aa—115,530 ........... 1,565,950 49.6 46.3 + 4.1 
Puvidence Washington, Prov...... 6,475,761 6,310,748 165,013... , 870,609 —5, 226,945 Eee PE a Pe 4,851,323 52.0 45.4 + 2.6 
ible Fire, Newark......... be 4,979,879 5, 149, 381 bee . 169, 502 246, 111 —656, 775 50,000 —41,727 Pan 588,439 54.7 48.7 — 3.4 
Republi, Dallas 1,707,850 1, 699, 122 8,728 ome is 216, 051 —388, 871 240, 000 —461,197 Brae 51.0 48.5 + .6 
Bode Island Providence _ 3,212, 259 3,484,470 ........... 272,211 255, 228 —600,792 242,448 WORM fons. charass 865,736 59.4 49.0 — 8.4 
Yowia, Hartford A A re 9,979,841 9, 768, 637 211,204 range? : 647,468 —3,444,502 660,000 SNEED Socisccsece 3,195,830 56.5 41.4 + 2.1 
Seurity, New Haven............. 5, 605, 626 5, 680, 330 . eae 74,704 445, 469 —676, 837 270,000 ee ee 450,211 52.7 48.6 — 1.3 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses 


(Concluded from page 11) 











Ratio Ratio Ry 




















Increase Net Ex- Un 
Net (+) Losses penses Pr 
Net Profit (+) or Decrease In- In- 4 
Losses and Interest or (—) curred curred Ot Lig 
Underwriting Underwriting Under- Under- Dividends Loss (—) in Special Increase Decrease toUnd. toUnd. (~ 
Income Expenses writing writing and Rents on Dividends Reserves, in Net in Net Income Income toly 
NAME AND LOCATION Earned Incurred Profit Loss Earned Investments Declared Ete., Surplus Surplus Earned ned They 
OF COMPANY in 19303} in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 in 1930 = in 1930s in 1930 in jy 
3 3 $ $ $ % $ $ 3 3 % % t 
" = ee 
Springfield F. & M. Springfield . . . . 15,021,186 15,089,629 ... 68, 443 1,388,387 —3,888, 136 900,000 —1,449,430 ....... : 2,018,762 54.9 45.5 ~{§ 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul... 14,562,574 13,813,649 748,925 . : 1,354,733 —510, 045 1,000,000 —337, 067 930,680 ..... . §2.1 42.8 45) 
Travelers Fire, Hartford peese _ 8, 237, 297 8, 625, 231 iieen 387,934 607,513 —280,939 ........... ee . 260,751 42.9 61.8 <| 
Nineteen Foreign Com- 
panies 
Atlas, London.. . 3,753,043 3,783,275 ..... , 30, 232 257, 028 —33, 162 215,496 —28, 852 6,990 50.9 @.8 <4 
Commercial U nion, London... 8,858,919 8, 032, 383 826, 536 ne cewimaa 674, 181 +15, 048 1, 149,701 +31, 673 (ET 43.1 +4) 
Eagle, Star & Brit Doms, London. 2,915, 887 2, 670, 401 ar 271,531 —137, 146 163, 883 —84, 343 DE tcsneaesees 49.3 42.3 +i 
Liver. & Lon. & Globe, Liverpool. . 11,098,394 10,580,264 428,130 ... ; , 716, 797 —696, 732 202, 155 —68, 607 314,647 ..... os an 49.1 +5 
London and Lancashire, London. . . 3,305,778 3, 085, 965 219,813 ..... ant 303,359 +43, 148 710, 356 EES | codcsvccece 104,036 43.7 49.7 +6 
London Assurance, London........ 4,199,337 3,980,631 3) aa ‘ 304,170 +29, 547 877,809 “ED sce. caeszes 293,011 47.4 47.4 45 
North British & Merc., London. ... 8,297,949 7,871, 736 CEE ° istkucaseeks 576, 637 +293, 445 1,044, 140 — 162, 605 414,760 ..... — ~ 41.4 +5 
Northern Assurance, London...... . 4, 648, 346 4,570,930 77,416 ... siboee 350, 105 +135, 037 600, 463 GEE casdédatere 94,407 49.6 48.7 +1) 
Norwich Union, Norwich.. 3 516,746 3,393, 566 123, 180 wectisues 296, 579 +86, 301 686, 783 “GED ‘scccccs . 172,123 45.8 50.7 +3) 
Phoenix, London 4, 049, 462 3,884, 161 165,301 ... —— 331,076 +102, 262 1,071 —193 foe .-. 4.6 46.3 +4) 
Prudentia Re-and Coins., Zurich . 4,810, 634 4,423,174 ere 447,619 —584, 931 450, 205 —631,258 431,201 55.1 36.9 +4) 
Royal Exchange, London.. 2,856, 636 2,788, 681 67,955 sunglass 202,004 —119, 594 216,029 Gee ésccadensas 126,038 52.0 45.6 +2) 
Royal, Liverpool 11,875,132 11,294,135 580,997 .... —— 841,242 —335, 793 551, 383 —221, 688 DT ddbscnccaee 46.9 48.2 +4) 
Scottish Union & Nati., Edinburgh. 4, 181,867 4,292,754 ... . , 110, 887 389, 838 +74,975 147,778 —28,800 234,948 ..... ee | 49.6 =<} 
Sun, London. , a 4, 134,857 4,025,481 MEE “nsecccncues 277, 060 +86, 063 748, 426 CE aidvensanss 267,848 50.9 46.5 +2) 
Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich ven 3,983,991 3,419, 798 cf ee 372, 180 —638, 720 0 ER ee , 52,347 52.4 33.4 +H) 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio... 2,701,787 2,606, 187 95, 600 ‘ ‘ 411,356 —967, 864 —937, 764 +56, 413 420,443 ..... one ae 40.4 +3) 
Urbaine Fire, Paris 3, 129, 904 2,479,354 650,550 ... uk 300, 866 +102, 064 1,348, 809 MED <idecabauvcs 273,686 53.0 26.2 +m 
Western, Toronto 2,576, 380 2,423, 280 153, 100 . nil 239, 257 —548, 973 211, 238 ET . duxcectes , 368,972 51.6 42.5 +4) 
Totals, 1930, (100 Companies)*... 741,190,769 724,752,136 116,438,633 ........... 81,876,970—187,449,496 164,478,521 —33,056,660 ........... 7120,555,754 52.1 45.6 +2) 
Totals, 1929 (100 Companies)*..... 782,335,295 731,258,278 51,077,017 ........... 74,918,271 —44,576,246 117,233,980 —12,073,618 176,258,680 47.1 46.4 +6 
Totals, 1928 (100 Companies)*..... 782,414,425 733,214,675 149,199,750 ... ee 060s SCENT 740,270,938 ++5,601,281 152,261,330 47.8 46.0 +8) 
Totals, 1927 (100 Companies)*. . 788,753,060 757,727,866 131,025,194 . , - (+x PERCH $45,630,324 ++-25,760,735 122,501,372 51.0 45.0 +4) 
Totals, 1926 (100 Companies)*. . 770,545,950 804,995,583 ; . 734,449,633 A93,191,919 ........... 132,550,926 ++4,446,353 121,736,007 58.5 45.9 —4€ 
Totals, 1925 (100 Companies). . 734,962,137 769,317,828 . . 734,355,691 A104,765,871 ... ... 122,450,293 1+-9,185,022 138,774,865 59.0 45.6 <4 
Totals, 1924 (100 Companies). . . 708,724,166 732,174,532 : .123,450,366 A110,678,902 ........... 735,611,495 ++2,405,440 149,211,601 _— . ia 4.6 -i 
Totals, 1923 (100 Companies). . 668,558,981 676,209,577 , 17,650,596 A38,978,603 ... ... 736,671,608 14866, — donnaiih , 76,209,816 55.8 45.3 -] 
Totals, 1922 (100 Companies). . 622,037,012 621,852,593 +184,419 , A91,367,183 - -.eee 742,497,984 T—233 49,286,904 = ~ ae 43.0 +4] 
Totals 1921 (100 Companies)....... 623,679,664 640,609,808 .. : 16,930,144 75,029,673 ........... 19,396,803 ++2,261, 784 36,440,942 . .- 60.9 41.8 -1 
Totals, 1920 (100 Companies). . 616,531,739 634,673,986 . 118,142,247 19,839,966 ........... 718,040,623 +—2,212,789 ........... 14,130,135 57.5 45.5 =i 
Totals, 1919 (100 Companies). . 532,497,234 486,485,325 146,011,909 ppaet CE cccccsdesus $20,613,970 T—1,396,0384 746,991,545 ........... 47.0 44.4 +8 
Totals, 1918 (100 Companies). . 480,848,490 466,660,629 114,187,861 . &22,008,104 ...... .. 415,113,696 ++1,737,643 119,339,716 55.1 41.9 +3 
Totals, 1917 (100 Companies). . 404,420,967 395,637,563 78,783,404 ; A7,453,518 . 116,805,763 +—3,370,588 72,801,747 ...... 57.1 40.7 +2) 
Totals, 1916 (100 Companies). . 345,759,981 341, 109, 162 74,650,819 ‘ .- A28,916,191 .. .. 724,493,583 +4+-788,943 78,284,484 .....: 58.8 39.9 +1) 
Totals, 1915 (100 Companies). . 308,009,279 294,765,884 113,243,395 . 24,954,951 . 115,138,231 +99,548 122,960,567 .... 55.3 40.4 +4) 
Totals, 1914 (100 Companies). . 286,844,451 295,646,161 . 78,801,710 A24,514,117 ...... . 411,033,208  +-1,869,163 72,810,036. . 64.0 39.1 <=} 
Totals, 1913 (100 Companies). . 279,437,395 273, 143,819 16,293,576 e A3,932,760 tances in: sasdh@ens an +10,162,620 54.0 43.7 +23 
Totals, 1912 (100 Companies). . 267,585,087 257,707,213 19,877,874 .. 17,668,686 eS lo ‘fi 1,328,394 ees .. 56.0 40.3 +3 
Totals, 1911 (100 Companies). . 254,878,986 247,571,625 +7,307,361 ...- 20,242,341 ' - Feaseeaee .....3. . 10,890,665 56.6 40.5 +2) 
Totals, 1910 (100 Companies). . 249,676,029 232,260,065 117,415,964 ..  Al3,044,544 . 417,245,708 .. . 413,214,800 53.1 39.9 +78 
Totals, 1909 (100 Companies). . 234,058,163 214,671,284 119,386,879 . 21,969,162 . 16,831,969 .... ..+ 724,524,072 51.7 40.0 +8 
Totals, 1908 (117 Companies)... 221,253,760 215,949,628 75,304,132 .. 437,715,514 - 715,000,267. ...... . 727,410,389 ae 40.1 +2) 
Totals, 1907 (117 Companies)... 217,278,134 193,538,292 23,739,842 . h—12,377,412 . 713,600,339 . nene ‘ ts +2,237,909 49.2 39.8 +i. 
Totals, 1906 (123 Companies). 202,814,322 314,265,561 . 111,451,239 12,138,776 . tt —65, 204,880 : ’ . 34,107,583 114.9 40.1 -Sd 
Totals, 1905 (113 Companies). . 191,229,661 171,681,248 119,548,413 .  A13,706,438 . 13,513,451 .. 419,741,400 . 61.6 38.1 +f 
Totals, 1904 (106 Companies). . 181,187,316 191, 164,069 , 19,976,753 18,043,629 ; ‘ 74,495,345 .... — 73,571,531 67.2 38.2 -ii 
Totals, 1903 (106 Companies). . 171,622,404 155,366,952 116,255,462 h4,072,754 ideal 79,485,977 .... ...+ 10,842,229 49.7 39.6 il 
Totals, 1902 (107 Companies) 155,257,275 150,568,073 $4,689,202 .  Al0,569,987 .. ‘ 78,724,507 .. enacen 76,534,682 .. . 65.0 41.0 +34 
Totals, 1901 (115 Companies). . 141,974,851 151,821,589 ; 79,846,738  A14,654,636 ; ‘ 75,798,998 ...... as han 7991,100 66.6 40.2 -il 
Totals, 1900 (124 Companies). . 133,424,848 140,411,087 ‘ 76,986,239 A13,927,553 . 75,503,679 .. , ° 11,437,635 ‘ hin 39.3 il 
Totals, 1899 (129 Companies). . 124,274,687 137,729,030 113,454,343 13,429,310 ‘ 16,338,633 ‘ 16,363,666 70.6 42.2 itl 
Totals, 1898 (127 Companies) 122,826,159 121,518,181 t1,307, 978 . 4,126,437 > 19,634,032 ‘ +5,800, 383 60.0 8.9 Fl 
Aggregates 33 Yrs. (Av. 105 Cos.) . .13,346,892,677 13,276,459,302 “#70, 433, 375 . A1,115,327,310 P . 7592,884,120 +42, 67' 79,5 72 +590, 197, 193 $99.5 tA 





* Many companies transact marine business, which is included herein. Net. t Includes appreciation or depreciation in values, profit or en & 
sale or maturity of investments, and investment profit or loss items. § Ratio of losses and expenses to premiums for 33 years. 4 ‘The amounts f 
foreign companies in dividend column represent net remittances to or (—) receipts from home office. tf Totals for years prior to 1900 are premiuss 
earned. alncludes $4,218 Mixed Claims Award. b Includes $500,000 stock dividend. ec Surplus paid in, $1,500,000; less dividends cash, $779, 
f Mixed Claims Award. g Includes $25,013 Mixed Claims Award. Alncludes other gains from investments. iIncludes $720,000 stock divident 
jIncludes cash dividends, $586,250; stock $720,000; less surplus paid in $177,500. kIncludes $231,604 Mixed Claims Award. IIncludes $3929 
Mixed Claims Award. m Surplus paid in $7,682. o Includes stockholders’ tax. pSurplus paid in $1,371,231; less dividends, cash $358,037. qS* 
plus paid in, $150,000. riIncludes $91,965 Mixed Claims Award. sSurplus paid in $56,824. ¢tIncludes Mixed Claims Award, $373,359. wu Trae 
ferred from capital to surplus, $1,500,000; less dividends, cash $344,955. wv Includes stockholders’ tax. w Mixed Claims Award. 2 Surplus paid® 
$3,765,840; less dividends, cash, $3,074,472. y Surplus paid in, $500,000: dividends declared, cash, $600,000. z2Includes $500,000 used for organisilt 
Casualty Co. aa Includes Mixed Claims Award, 46,185. bbIncludes $2,803,899 Mixed Claims Award. cc Includes $167,186 to policyholders. 





A Voice on the Telephone 
(Concluded from page 8) 


be embarrassed by cold canvassing the yet courteously getting his story over The positives are far more important— 
same man with the same approach before most prospects definitely refuse aggressive, tactful, pleasant persist- 
twice. He will become an able tele- his suggestion or request. The caller ence, a brief message and a quick good- 
phone congratulator. has the jump and should be able to bye. 

He will not become easily discour- keep the advantage. With such strategy the voice over the 
aged. He will cultivate the lower Many words of warning ought to be telephone may be powerful indeed in 
register of his voice and experiment sounded, but undoubtedly anyone who life insurance pre-approach; with such 
with vocal effects over the phone. He has really given telephone prospecting strategy the clever underwriter may 
will learn to take the aggressive, firmly a fair try knows most of them already. save much time and multiply his sales. 
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A Personalized Premium Stuffer 


Experience of Atlantic Life Insurance Company with 
Miniature Magazine Planned to Interest the Policyholder 


By Ropert G. Ricuarps, C. L. U. 


Agency Secretary, Atlantic Life Insurance Company 


HAT sort of literature do you 

V y enclose with your communica- 

tions to policyholders? 

If you do not include some sort of 
message on the value of insurance, you 
really are overlooking an opportunity. 
Leaflets, blotters, almost any kind of 
a stuffer, help to build goodwill. 

The question of what literature was 
best to enclose with premium notices 
sent to policyholders by Atlantic Life, 
came up for determination about a 
year ago. 

For several years we had been using 
small single sheet stuffers that would 
slip easily into the envelope. We had 
a series of four, dealing with varied 
subjects—old age income, the mortgage, 
child’s education, and family income. 
On the reverse side of the stuffer there 
was a space for the policyholder to re- 
quest information; occasionally they 
were used for this purpose. 

These stuffers were really quite good 
as stuffers go. Prepared by an expert 
publishing firm, printed in four colors, 
and bearing an appealing picture, they 
made an attractive appearance. 

We had used them for a considerable 
period of time, reprinting them again 
and again—continually meaning to re- 
vise them but never getting at it— 
until finally the printer told us that the 
number of future impressions to be 
obtained from the plates was limited. 
The original art work had long ago 
been lost and something really had to 
be done! 

Just about that time a local utility 
company began to include a little house 
organ with its monthly bills. It was 
a four-page sheet about 6 x 6% folded 
four columns to the page. 

The idea of a publication similar to 
that for our policyholders appealed to 
us and after a little thought we de- 
cided to adopt it, to replace the much 
used stuffers. 

Such was the origin of “Atlantic 
Waves,” which we believe is the first 
diminutive house organ published by 
an insurance company for the sole 
purpose of sending to policyholders 
with premium notices. (Note: This 
little magazine does not replace the 
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annual policyholders’ number of our 
agency publication “Atlantic Currents” 
which flows on in its usual course.) 

In creating “Atlantic Waves” we 
made two important changes from the 
public utility model. ‘The’first was to 
print our magazine with three columns 
to the page instead of four, thus great- 
ly improving its readability. 

Second, we decided at once to run 
human interest material as much as 
possible, working in the insurance idea 


of course, but not making it pre- 
dominate. The model employed utility 
material throughout even to the jokes! 

“Atlantic Waves” always carries a 
photograph on the first page, thus far 
either one of families with youngsters, 
or children alone, all insured in At- 
lantic. Pictures of youngsters are 
always appealing. (The illustration 
shown here gives you the first page 
set-up.) 

Page two of the magazine has three 
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LIFE 
INSURANCE 
GROWTH 


Expansion of the 
life insurance busi- 
ness goes on at an 
astonishing rate. At 
each meeting of the 
Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents 
the figures exhibited 
reveal the place life 
insurance has  as- 
sumed in the na- 
tional life. Premiums 
collected by the 52 
legal reserve com- 
panies in 1930 
amount to $3,500,- 
000,000. New insur- 
ance taken out dur- 
ing the year exceeds 
the total amount of 
insurance in force in 
1911 

The companies 
have accumulated 
assets of$19,000,000,- 
000, which they have 
invested in real 
estate mortgages, 
railroad bonds, public 
utility securities and 
United States, state 
and municipal bonds. 

A million new 
policyholders were 
signed this year; the 
68,000,000 insured 
persons represent ’. 
per cent of the coun- 
try’s population. The 
volume of new busi- 
ness was exceeded 
only by the record 
year 1929; the insur- 
ance in force is more 
than double the 
amount at the end of 


protection. 





BERKLEY FAMILY 100% 


Here is one of the finest families of Atlantic Life 
policyholders that could be desired. The Berkeleys 
reside in Chase City, Va., where Mr. Berkley is Cashier 
in the Peoples Bank, 

Both Mr, and Mrs. Berkley have owned ordinary life 
contracts with Atlantic Life since 1928, purchased 
from Mr. T. Whitt Greer, Jr. In the fall of 1930, 





20-payment life juvenile policies were issued_to the 
H., Jr., who is seven, and Robert M., who 
has just passed his sixth birthday; Miss Isabel Norvell 
wrote this insurance on the youngsters, 

The Berkleys are to be congratulated in thus cover- 
ing all members of the family with life insurance 


boys, William 


In this connection, our policyholders are reminded 
that this Company now writes insurance on children 
from the moment of birth, so no member of your 
family is too young to be included in the growing 
1922. number of Atlantic Life policyholders. 


ATLANTIC 


THE BERKLEY FAMILY 
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Front Page Make Up of Policyholder’s Magazine 
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different features, one column each: 
the first is an editorial, the second is 
jokes, and third is a syndicated article 
(for which we pay one cent a word). 

The third page has a puzzle on it, 
something to interest the children and 
also appeal to older people; spaces on 
this page are furnished for inserting 
the answers to the puzzle and we invite 
the submission of answers to be checked 
for correctness. (The general agency 
offices are furnished with printed slips 
containing the answers, which can be 
handed or mailed to the policyholder.) 

The back page is always on insur- 
ance, again with an illustration, de- 
scribing some form of policy or offering 
specific insurance service. At the bot- 
tom is a reply coupon for the policy- 
holder’s use in requesting information. 

From the point of view of the editor 
the magazine is a pleasure to prepare; 
the time required is only three or four 
hours. 

Some of the material is clipped and 
used (with credit of course); the jokes 
are borrowed; and the puzzle is pur- 
chased for two dollars. 

The engravings or etchings (except 
the puzzle) have already been used in 
our agency publication or in our litera- 
ture, so the bill for art work and cuts 
is about nil. 

The total cost of the publication is 
very modest. We print twenty thou- 
sand copies four times a year; the price 
never exceeds eight dollars a thousand 
and is usually less. 

After several quarterly issues had 
been published, we thought it wise to in- 
quire of our general agents whether the 
publication appealed to them and to 
their policyholders, and whether it was 
of value to the general agent in writing 
business. 

The comments received from the field 
men were generally favorable. The 
contents of the magazine met with ap- 
proval, except that one general agent 
objected to the thoughts expressed in 
the syndicated column. The pictures 
and jokes were regarded as most 
popular. 

Three helpful suggestions for future 
editorial matter were received. One 
agent asked for a column on “health 
hints” by the medical director; another 
asked for educational articles on in- 
surance (such as types of policy con- 
tracts, the use of the instalment 
options, etc.); and the third said that 
the policyholders liked information to 
show that their company was prosper- 
ing. 

When asked to compare the number 
of reply coupons received from “At- 
lantic Waves” and from the former 
premium stuffers, the replies varied. 
Some said more, some reported less. 
One of the old-timers said that the 


stuffers brought three or four times as 
many replies, which would be dis- 
couraging if the only purpose of 
“Atlantic Waves” were to bring replies; 
that, however, is not primarily its aim. 
We like to think that the magazine 
is informative, the jokes enjoyed, the 
puzzles solved, and the policyholders 
made better friends of the company. 
Therefore, the number of replies re- 
ceived is not the real test of its value. 

One general agent reported a sale 
made directly from a lead from 
“Atlantic Waves.” We hope that there 
were more and that others will follow. 
We have no information that the stuf- 
fers proved successful in securing 
sales; it is impossible to check up on 


Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. 





agency man 


such matters, as every 
knows. 

As a final question, we asked 
whether the company should continue 
“Atlantic Waves” or revert to the 
stuffers. On this point four-fifths of 
the general agents were in favor of 
continuing the magazine, some adding 
“by all means,” and one commenting 
that the magazine has a personal touch 
which stuffers lack. 


Thus we are going to continue 
“Atlantic Waves” and strive to in- 
crease its accomplishments. Frankly, 


it is still in its experimental stage, but 
it appears to meet with general favor 
and we believe we are on the right 
track. 


Of 


this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
cessfully trained to sell the more substantial forms of insurance. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Tokyo Producer Challenges 
Charles P. Rogge 


Meiji Life Insurance Company's Star 
Producer Betters Million a Month; 


A Believer in Intensive Prospecting 


AST is East and West, just as cer- 

tainly, is West, but as for the 
prophecy, “Never the twain shall 
meet,” well, that is not settled to the 
satisfaction of everyone just yet. As 
a matter of fact, the chances are that 
in a little while a common meeting 
ground will be found in the field of life 
insurance when millionaire producers 
of all nations will get together and tell 
one to another how they have been suc- 
cessful in leading the best of their re- 
spective countries. 

This universal aspect of life insur- 
ance was emphasized this week in a 
letter received from far-away Japan. 
Tsutomu Inada, assistant secretary of 
the Meiji Life Insurance Company, 
Tokyo, gives THE SPECTATOR interest- 
ing details concerning the life insurance 
career of Mr. Ikutaro Nakasone—“Babe 
Nakasone” to the insurance fraternity 
of Japan—and issues a challenge on 
behalf of the Nipponese star to 
Charles P. Rogge of New York. So it 
is flattering to the Occidental vanity to 
find two of our American “institutions” 
thus far known and appreciated—that 
is to say, Babe Ruth of Home Run 
fame and Charles P. Rogge in life in- 
surance. 


Consistent Success 


Mr. Nakasone has been in the life in- 
surance business for nine years and 
has sold and paid for more than ten 
million. His company, the Meiji Life, 
was established in 1881 and, judging 
from the home office building pictured 
on the company’s letter head, it has 
builded well during its half century of 
operation. The star producer’s outstand- 
ing achievement has been to place more 
than a million in a single month. Our 
correspondent does not specify whether 
this production is measured in units of 
yen or dollars, but the natural assump- 
tion is that the former holds true, as 
that standard of currency would prob- 
ably represent the same standard of 
protection that the dollar would in 
America. 

In appreciation of the record of Mr. 
Nakasone it must be known that Post 
Office insurance has made considerable 
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Ikutaro Nakasone, 
Millionaire Producer, 
Meiji Life Insurance Co., 


Tokyo, Japan. 
Gw9o 


headway in that country during recent 
years and this form of business doubt- 
less offers sharp competition to the in- 
dependent companies. 

The correspondence from Assistant 
Secretary Inada is reprinted below: 


Editor, THE SPECTATOR: 


“A Field News from Japan” 


Recently we had a big excitement in 
our insurance field. Mr. Ikutaro Naka- 
sone—“Babe Nakasone,” we call him— 
of the Meiji Life, Tokio, sat a new 
mark of “One million a month.” 

He had paid for ordinary policy of 
one hundred averaging ten thousand 
each. (Meiji Life write and retains 
only one hundred fifty thousands for a 
policyholder.) 





His record is one of the outstanding 
achievement in the field of life insur- 
ance business in Japan, of both amount 
and member of policy in one month. 


He has been with this company for 
nine years and has amount in force ten 
millions. He has retained his position 
as the president of “300,000 Club of 
Meiji Life” on 1931 again. 


He said that he want to challenge 
with Mr. Charles P. Rogge of New 
York in the near future. “Nothing but 
prospecting” is his method. He is an 
expert in applying the center of in- 
terest prospecting. Mr. Seiji Noma, 
well-known King of Journalism in 
Japan is his patron. 


Sincerely yours, 
TSUTOMU INADA, 
Assistant Secretary, 








Preliminary Program, N. A. L. U. 


The program committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
in charge of the program for the An- 
nual Convention at Pittsburgh, on Sept. 
22-25, 1931, under the chairmanship of 
John W. Yates, general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, makes the 
following announcement: 


A partial list of speakers is as follows: 
Dr. Sol S. Huebner, of the Wharton School 
of Finance, Philadelphia; Abner Thorpe, Jr., 
editor and manager of the Diamond Life Bul- 
letins, Cincinnati; A. E. N. Gray, assistant 
secretary of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
Leon Gilbert Simon & Vash Young, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, both of New 
York City; Charles Frisbie, of the New England 
Mutual Life, of Seattle, Washington; W. W. 
Irwin, of the University of Kansas; Louis Roth, 
of the Mutual Benefit Life; Henry W. Abbott, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life; Roger B. 





Hull, managing director and general counsel of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


A playlet will be given entitled 
“What Price Policy Loans,” by repre- 
sentatives of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company, of Greensboro, N. C. 


On Wednesday evening there will be 
a reception to President and Mrs. 
George E. Lackey, followed by a dance. 
There will be special decoration and en- 
tertainment features. 


On Thursday evening there will be a 
banquet. The speakers are yet to be 
announced. 

On Thursday afternoon there will 
be a sightseeing trip, for all delegates 
and guests of the convention. Golfing 
and other outdoor sports will be pro- 
vided for. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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A COMPLETE KIT 
OF UP-TO-DATE POLICY CONTRACTS 


The multiple line of Life, Accident and 
Health, Group and Salary Savings In- 
surance, offered by the Missouri State 
Life gives the Field Representative a 
complete kit of live, up-to-date, policy 
contracts covering every life insurance 
need. 





The Company writes all standard forms. 
Age limits 0 to 65. Licensed in 41 
states, the District of Columbia and the 
territory of Hawaii. 











Insurance in force, December 31, 1930, 
$1,249,920,574. 








MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President Home Office, Saint Louis 


A Good Company to Represent 
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T will not be many weeks now before 

an epidemic of “breaks” will be 
reported in the local newspapers. It 
is the time of year that unoccupied 
dwellings and apartments offer a field 
easy to cultivate by certain gentry 
whose ideas of property rights are 
somewhat unconventional, if not down- 
right unethical. 

The social items in the papers are 
really quite useful to these unconven- 
tional citizens. They undoubtedly read 
with considerable interest that Mrs. 
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Henry Richman and children are vaca- 
tioning at Bretton Woods for a month 
and they reason that the disconsolate 
head of the family will seek various 
and sundry diversions between the clos- 
ing of his desk at five o’clock and his 
return home at eleven or twelve. So 
there is a chance for an easy haul! 
However, the social columns are a 
good source of prospects for an enter- 
prising agent. When Mrs. Richman’s 
intentions of leaving for the North are 
announced, it is a good time to see Mr. 


This Week: 


Burglary 














Richman. And while you prepare your 
way by mail to talk burglary insurance, 
there’s nothing in the world to prevent 
such side lines as Golfer’s or Sport- 
man’s insurance to creep into the con- 
versation, nor mention of Tourist’s 
baggage. 

If your secretary is pining for work, 
turn her loose on the Society Column 
and tell her to write a few letters like 
the outline above. After that it is up 
to you to pay a personal call on every 
recipient of her communication. 
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N.Y. Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 





Clancy D. Connell Succeeds Leon 
Gilbert Simon as President; 
Hopes for Record Year 


Clancy D. Connell, new president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, pointed to the 
remarkable record of the past admin- 
istration during a period of “alleged de- 
pression”’—as he referred to it—and 
made a plea to the officers of the asso- 
ciation for their cooperation in carry- 
ing forward this progressive movement, 
when he assumed the president’s chair 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion held last Tuesday. 

Mr. Connell, a Provident Mutual Gen- 
eral Agent, made his acceptance speech 
very brief and to the point. He de- 
clared that he has been engaged in the 
life insurance business for a little more 
than eleven years and that he has been 
a member of the association during the 
entire period. Further, he paid a fine 
compliment to the organization, charac- 
terizing the membership as entirely un- 
selfish and devoted to the best inter- 
ests of the business. He hopes, with 
the assistance of Executive Manager 
Bill'Bawden, whom he described as “a 
seasoned veteran,” to break the month- 
ly meeting attendance record by get- 
ting more than one thousand members 
out for the first fall meeting. 

The report of Leon Gilbert Simon, 
retiring president, was read by Walter 
E. Barton, first vice-president. Mr. Si- 
mon is recuperating from a recent ill- 
ness and was unable to be present, but 
he sent his best wishes to the associa- 
tion and his modest report reviewed 
some of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the various committees dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. The progress 
made in combating “twisting” and the 
membership committee’s work were es- 
pecially noted. The new officers are: 

Officers—President, Clancy D. Con- 
nell, Provident Mutual; First Vice- 
President, Walter E. Barton, Union 
Central; Second Vice-President, Mer- 
vin L. Lane, Home Life; Third Vice- 
President, Frank J. Mulligan, Guardian 
Life; Secretary-Treasurer, James P. 
Graham, Jr., Aetna Life. 

Executive Committee— Edward J. 
Sisley, Travelers, Chairman. Members 
—T. M. Riehle, Equitable; Harry Gar- 
diner, John Hancock; E. G. McWilliam, 
Penn Mutual; W. A. Sullivan, Metro- 
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Clancy D. Connell, President, Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New York 


politan; L. A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mu- 
tual; C. E. De Long, Mutual Benefit; 
W. E. Diefendorf, Mutual Life; J. M. 
Fraser, Connecticut Mutual; John A. 
McNulty, Prudential; Glenn Dorr, 
Equitable; R. H. Mackey, New York 
Life; Arthur Miller, Provident Mutual; 
N. M. Way, Canada Life; L. M. Baker, 
Connecticut Mutual; H. Regenstein, 
Massachusetts Mutual; William M. Mc- 
Daniels, National of Vermont; Walter 
Schneck, Phoenix Mutual; Wheeler 
King, New England Mutual. 





James P. Graham, Jr. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Massachusetts Law Is 
Broadened 





Statute Protecting Life Insurance 
Proceeds Extended to Include 
All Companies 


A petition to the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature by John Barker, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, has resulted 
in Chapter 64 of the Acts of 1931 to 
protect persons entitled to the proceeds 
of life insurance. The statute provides 
that where a settlement so stipulates, 
no beneficiary entitled to interest or 
instalments shall be permitted to com- 
mute the instalments and these instal- 
ments and proceeds shall be free from 
attachment by creditors. 

For some years Massachusetts has 
had such a _ statute protecting the 
proceeds held by domestic companies. 
The new Act extends this exemption 
to all life companies. The States of 
California, Colorado, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Vermont and Wisconsin already 
have similar statutes furnishing this 
protection to beneficiaries under the 
policies of all companies. Until 1923, 
the Pennsylvania statute covered only 
domestic companies, but in that year 
an amendment was made to include all 
companies lawfully doing business in 
Pennsylvania. A_ similar situation 
existed in Vermont, and in 1929 the 
statute was broadened to cover all 
companies authorized to do business in 
that State. 

The States of Connecticut, Iowa and 
Ohio have statutes applying only to 
domestic companies. 

The gradual extension of these 
statutes throughout the States is build- 
ing up a valuable reciprocal exemption 
of life insurance proceeds where the 
insured has planned to create these 
funds for family support and prevent 
their being squandered or attached. 

The language of the new Massachu- 
setts statute, which is similar in effect 
to that of the other States mentioned, 
is as follows: 

“If, under the terms of any annuity 
contract or policy of life insurance, or 
under any written agreement supple- 
mental thereto, issued by any life com- 
pany, the proceeds are retained by such 
company at maturity or otherwise, no 
person entitled to any part of such 
proceeds, or any instalments of interest 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Provident Tools Permanent 


pi Satisfaction 
ACCIDENTAL The Agency Contract of The 


. DEATH Columbus Mutual provides perma- 


nent, all ‘round satisfaction. The 











Agent knows his patrons are getting 
Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
is offered sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 


to all Provident Representatives restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 








The Accidental Death Benefit Clause 


who wish to use it. Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


Just another Provident selling tool! result. 





Provident ‘Mutual Columbus Mutual Life 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Columbus, Ohio 


‘Founded 1865 
a ce A | 


GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE | THE ANNUITY 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS | | "OW 70 SELL it 


| How to sell this class of life 
ot Ocoee. - insurance is explained by one 


who has proved his methods in 

the field. In this booklet, the 
author gives a detailed account 
of how he has been successful in 
this comparatively undeveloped 


and fertile field of life under- 


writing. 
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GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE 
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Price per copy 25 cents 
Discount in quantity orders 
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Consider Your Job 





Compare It with Any Other Pro- 
fession and Its Advantages 
Become A pparent 


“Consider your job in comparison 
with any other that you can get,” said 
Charles F. Williams of the Western 
& Southern Life in a recent address. 
“Is it seasonal, is it threatened by 
mergers or inventions, are you in dan- 
ger of being thrown out of work and 
being replaced by some automatic ma- 
chine, and how about old age, do we 
displace you at 45? 

“Your promotion is automatic if your 
record justifies it. There is no pull 
and there is no prejudice as to nation- 
ality, religion, politics, no favoritism. 
You hold your position by merit alone. 

“Of two agents, one of whom quits 
the life insurance business to try some- 
thing else and the other who makes 
up his mind to stay, I am willing to 
gamble on the man who stays, as in this 
business he will be better off in ten or 
twenty years from now, because, can- 
didly and honestly, I know of no busi- 
ness that offers a man a better finan- 
cial return for the effort expended.” 
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John Wesley Hopkins 





Began business in 1923. 


B. R. BAYS, 
President 
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™ SERVICE LIFE& 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 








MUTUAL LIFE DIRECTORS 


Three new trustees were elected 
members of the board of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
to fill vacancies, at a meeting held last 
Thursday. They are John King Ottley, 
president, First National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga.; Charles Proctor Cooper, 
vice-president, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; and S. Sloan 
Colt, vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. 


MARSHALS OF WESTERN AND 
SOUTHERN VETERANS’ LEGION 


John Wesley Hopkins, Portsmouth, 
and William John Fisher, Cincinnati, 
representatives of the Western and 
Southern Life Insurance Company 
have received from the president of the 
company, Charles F. Williams, $400 
in gold and gold card plates testifying 
that they have been appointed first 
Marshals of the Western and Southern 
Veterans Legion. Each man has served 
the company 36 years. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 9.—Lincoln 
Reserve Life of Birmingham is observ- 
ing June as “Founders Month” in 
honor of Jesse F. Stallings who was 
president from its founding in 1912 
until his death in 1928. The company 
has more than $17,000,000 in force and 
operates in five States. 


Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 





Sec’y-Treas. q 





READY FOR TORONTO TRIP 


Representatives of the Pan-American 
Life from practically all of the twenty- 
five States of its domestic territory will 
leave early in July for the company’s 
agency convention in Toronto, accord- 
ing to announcement by Dr. E. G. 
Simmons, vice-president and general 
manager. The convention will be held 
in the Canadian City July 9-10-11, with 
headquarters in the Royal York Hotel. 

The convention trip will be made by 
$200,000 producers. 





William John Fisher 


Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 


Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





1931 







Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Insurance in Force 


$375,243,870.00 


Admitted Assets 
$69,614,164.99 





a2 


Total Payments 
Under Policy Contracts 


$64,693,228.23 





For Direct Contract 
Write to 







FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 








RICHMOND 














HOME OFFICE 






































BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 
 ———— 
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IT’S IN THE BAG 
“MONEY—HOW YOU CAN GET IT” 


Told in a Few Glances, by David E. Henderson 


If properly used this pocketsized book of seven charts, together with 
directions and sales arguments for the use of each will accomplish a 
fourfold purpose: 


1—They will appeal to the eye of your prospect. 


2—They will impress your prospect with the fact that 
the purchase of Life Insurance is simply the pur- 
chase of money. 


3—They will convince your prospect that the only 
guaranteed route to success is the Life Insurance 
route. 


4—They will help you sell on the first interview. 


Save Your Energy, Your Shoeleather—Your Prospect’s Time and 
Patience by Ordering NOW! 


Single copy $1.50 


Discount on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The new home office of the American Central Life Insurance Company is probably one of the most modern, thoroughly 


equipped, and at the same time most artistic, structures of its kind in America today. The main building of classic 
Italian architecture is three stories high on the Parkway front, and four stories high on the Twenty-sixth Street side. 
It is of fireproof steel and reinforced concrete construction and provides for future growth by the addition of three 








wings, so that ultimately the building will be shaped like an enclosed letter “A” 





Opposing Stock-with-Policy 
Life Insurance 





Watertown Life Underwriters 
Launch Campaign Explaining 
Issue to General Public 


The Life Underwriters Association 
of Watertown, S. D., and the Water- 
town District at a meeting held in 
Watertown on Saturday, June 6, voted 
to carry the association’s fight against 
“stock-with-policy” life insurace com- 
panies direct to the people of South 
Dakota, and members of the organiza- 
tion will make a house-to-house and 
farm-to-farm canvass to warn everyone 
of the evils of the stock-with-policy 
system of purchasing life insurance. 

In recent months the Watertown Dis- 
trict Association has been using joint 
newspaper advertising against stock- 
with-policy companies very success- 
fully, and the campaign of education 
will now be broadened to carry message 
of the association direct to the homes. 

Wandell P. Coler, secretary and 
actuary of the American Life Conven- 
tion, addressed the Watertown meeting, 
discussing “Life Insurance Opportuni- 
ties in 1931.” He showed the advan- 
tages of the life insurance method of 
providing for old age and guarding 
against want in early life as compared 
with some of the socialistic schemes 
for relief that have been advanced dur- 
ing the present depression. 

Mr. Coler is visiting life insurance 
companies in the Northwest that are 
members of the American Life Conven- 
tion. From Watertown he went to Bis- 
marck, S. D., and later plans to visit 
Milwaukee, Madison and Oshkosh, Wis. 
Prior to visiting Watertown he at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on June 4 and 5. 
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Asa S. Wing, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia since 1906, died at his 
ancestral home in Sandwich, Mass., on 
June 5. Although he had not been well 
for several years, he had continued in 
active duty until a few weeks ago. He 
was eighty-one years of age, and had 
served the Provident since 1867. 

Mr. Wing was born in Sandwich in 
the old homestead which has housed 
the family for many generations. He 
was married to Sophia Rhoades in 
1873, and some years after her death 
married Elisabeth R. Wood of Haver- 
ford. He was a director of the Provi- 
dent Trust Company, the Philadelphia 
National Bank, the Frankford and 
Southwark Bank, a charter member of 
the Actuarial Society of America, a 
member of the Association of Life In- 








The Late Asa S. Wing 





Asa S. Wing Dies at 81 





surance Presidents and a lifelong mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. For 
many years he had been chairman of 
the board of directors of Haverford 
College and treasurer and trustee of 
Bryn Mawr College. His home was in 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Recently the company discovered the 
carbon copy of a letter in its files which 
had been sent to Mr. Wing when, as a 
boy of seventeen on old Cape Cod, he 
had applied for a position with the 
Provident. This is the answer he re- 
ceived: 


“Esteemed Friend: 


Thy favor of 4th instant is at hand. 
We are not in the habit of paying much 
at first. We will take thee on trial at 
$300 per annum and if thee is awake 
to the need of the office will be glad to 
advance thee when thee deserves more. 
Thy duties will be those of a 
younger clerk in the office, 
mainly consisting of writing, al- 
though there will be some out- 
door work to do, such as going 
to Bank and errand business 
generally. There is a good posi- 
tion open to a young man, not 
afraid of work and willing to do 
anything he is asked to do. I 
shall be glad of an immediate 
reply as we are needing someone 
at once.” 


Signed: Samuel R. Shipley.” 


Mr. Wing entered the com- 
pany as an office boy but rose 
steadily, becoming assistant ac- 
tuary in 1874, vice-president in 
1881 and president in 1906 upon 
Mr. Shipley’s death. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and his son, 
Asa, Jr. 

The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents was repre- 
sented at the funeral of the late 
Asa S. Wing, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. by the following- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Bank Workers Best Pro- 
tected by Group Insurance 





Survey by American Bankers 
Association Shows Growing 
Approval 


New York, June 10.—Bank em- 
ployees as a class are better protected 
by group insurance than other work- 
ers, according to a survey made by the 
American Bankers Association Journal, 
which is analyzed by William R. Kuhns 
in the June issue of the publication. 
The average life coverage per bank 
employee exceeds $2,000, compared 
with a general average of $1,200 for 
all workers benefiting from some form 
of group insurance, he says. 

“If we take into consideration the 
value of individual policies held by 
salaried workers and wage earners on 
their own account, we find that the 
average protection for wives and fam- 
ilies in this class is approximately 
$500,” writes Mr. Kuhns. “This means 
that bank workers protected under 
some form of group insurance are more 
than four times as well off as their 
fellow workers in other fields.” 

In the United States, out of a total 
of slightly more than $10,000,000,000 
of group insurance in force, $550,- 
000,000 represents protection for bank 
workers and their families and the 
amount is rising steadily, while in the 
last half dozen years the number of 
bank employees benefiting has_in- 
creased from 50,000 to 200,000, he says. 

During the short space of seven 
years the number of banks fortifying 
employees against the future by group 
insurance has increased from a few 
hundreds to 1560 in the United States, 
Mr. Kuhns says, which, while small in 
comparison with the total number of 
banks in the United States, includes 
institutions which employ two-thirds of 
the bank workers of the country. He 
suggests that, considering the rapid 
spread of the group insurance idea in 
the banking field, there is ground for 
the expectation that virtually all bank 
workers will be so insured within a 
few years. 





BUYS RECREATION SITE 

DALLAS, TeEx., June 6.—United Fid- 
elity Life Insurance Company of Dal- 
las, is planning to buy a site at White 
Rock Lake five miles from the city as 
a recreation grounds and club home 
for the agents and employees of the 
concern. The clubhouse will have all 
modern facilities and the site will in- 
clude a bathing beach on the lake. The 
United Fidelity announces its business 
for the first five months of the year is 
considerably above that for the same 
period in 1930. 


Life Insurance 


EMANCIPATOR CLUB GROWS 


Membership in the Honor Production 
Clubs of the Lincoln Nationa) Life is 
more than holding its own in 1931 as 
compared with 1930. The number of 
those already qualified in the Emanci- 
pator Club, the highest production 
honor club of the company, has in- 
creased more than 100 per cent in 1931 
over the same period last year. This 
membership increase in the large 
volume club has been made in spite 
of higher qualifications imposed on it 
in 1931. A comparison of the entire 
membership discloses that the number 
qualified for the year to date, 1931, 
is approximately the same as 1930. 





INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH 
MANAGER 


Herbert A. Luckey was recently ap- 
pointed branch manager for the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia at In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Luckey began his life 
underwriting career in 1924. Prior to 
that time, he practiced law for thirteen 
years, was identified with the stock and 
bond business, and was sales instructor 
of an Indianapolis advertising agency. 
He has also been active in the affairs 
of the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters, having served that or- 
ganization as director, vice-president 
and president. He is well known 
throughout this territory. 
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Sales Leads 


Field Schools 








Visual Sales Aids 
| Direct by Mail Circularizing 


Personal Field Service 
Modern Policy Forms 
Liberal Contracts 
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Attractive Agency openings in: 


Wisconsin lowa 
Illinois Ohio 
Michigan Texas 
Minnesota 

















these things spell success and financial 
independence for capable men when backed 
by an aggressive institution. 
sound to the core. 


ompany of America 
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South Dakota 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
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MRS. PRITCHARD ADDRESSES 
LIFE AGENTS AT DAVENPORT 


On Thursday evening, June 4, the 
Davenport Association of Life Under- 
writers and the Women’s Clubs of the 
Tri-Cities gave a party at the Rock 
Island Arsenal Cafeteria. Following 
the dinner an address was delivered by 
Mrs. W. S. Pritchard of Garner, Iowa, 
who for six years was Insurance chair- 
man of the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and is now director, 
department of the American family, 
women’s division National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

The Davenport Association is cred- 
ited with being largely responsible for 
getting Mrs. Pritchard into this work 
which has been termed one of the big 
accomplishments of the National As- 
sociation. 





RECORD MAY FOR WOODS 
AGENCY 


The Edward A. Woods Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, paid for $5,017,389 
of new life insurance, which is a 33 
per cent increase over May, 1930. On 
May 27, when an intensive one-day 
sales effort was made to close the 
month with a record, 305 applications 
were written for $1,455,550. The 
agency will endeavor to establish a new 
record June, since it is the closing 
month of the qualification period for 
the company’s 32nd Annual Educa- 
tional Conference, which will be held 
at the Hotel Flanders in Ocean City, 
July 6-10. 





PARMELEE SYSTEM INSURES 

The Parmelee System, operating taxi- 
cabs in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Minneapolis, carries over 
six million dollars insurance on the 
lives of the drivers of its cabs and other 
employees. All of its men in service 
more than three months are covered by 
an insurance policy with the Prudential 
Insurance Company, carried entirely at 
the expense of the company. The in- 
surance begins at $500 for three 
months’ service and increases to $1,000 
for six years’ service or more. 





LICENSED IN OHIO 


The Income Guaranty Company, 
South Bend, Ind., has been licensed to 
do business in the State of Ohio, mak- 
ing seven States in which the company 
is now entered. The Ohio general 
agency will be in charge of H. C. 
Wenger who has had considerable ex- 
perience with the company in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. President John 
Malmberg anticipates a rapid devel- 
opment in the new territory. 
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SOUTHEASTERN U. S. 


As a result of our expansion program, 
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unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 


men in most of 


the ten SOUTH- 


EASTERN states in which we now 


operate. 


Unexcelled policy contracts, 


most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 
ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity, it will be to your advantage to 


communicate with us. 


Cc. O.. MILFORD, 
President 





Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 
1905 


SO. CAROLINA 
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ADVERTISING CLUB ELECTS PAN- 
AMERICAN EXECUTIVES 


William B. Wisdom, advertising man- 
ager of the Insurance Securities Group 
and John W. Murphy, public relations 
manager of the Pan-American Life, 
have been elected vice-president and 
director, respectively, of the New Or- 
leans Advertising Club, according to 
New Orleans newspapers. 





$22,000,000 GROUP LIFE CONTRACT 


E. J. Nolan, chairman of the Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings 
Association, fourth largest bank in the 
country, announces that group life in- 
surance for its employees totals ap- 
proximately $22,000,000, following an 
extension of its contract with the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. The total 
sum, covering employees in the bank’s 
offices in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles and in branches in 243 other cities 
in California, is one of the largest 
amounts of group life protection pro- 
vided by any banking organization. 


TRI-STATE CONVENTION 


The annual Tri-State Convention of 
the Western and Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company was held at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis, June 3-6 and was 
attended by 250 of the company’s 
representatives from Missouri, Indiana 
and Illinois. 





GENERAL AGENT AT ATLANTA 


William J. Harrison, Jr., of Little 
Rock, Ark., has been appointed general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for the State of 
Georgia, with headquarters at 420-21-22 
Grant Building, Atlanta. 





FOURTH AGENCY CONVENTION 


The Harvester Life, of Dallas, Tex., 
recently held its fourth agency conven- 
tion, El Paso having been selected as 
the convention city. The consensus of 
those attending was that it was the 
best convention the company had ever 
offered. 
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The Pioneer 


He hesitates only to make 
sure he is right, then he goes 







ahead. He often goes alone 
but he does not remain alone 
for long. Present day life 
insurance is indebted to early 
Mutual Benefit contracts for 


many liberal provisions. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





WANTED! Men who live in 
OKLAHOMA 


to learn the interesting story 
concerning agency contracts 
for open territory the South- 
land Life has to offer YOU. 
For the complete facts write 
Clarence E. Linz, 1st Vice-Pres. 




























. . modern life insurance since 1845. . 














General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Automobile Accident 


Life Accident Health 




















“COATS OFF”! 


You have a saying: “Hats off to the 
past, coats off to the future”; and to that I 
say, so ought it be.—Lord Ampthill. 


W. life underwriters, far back as we can 
remember, have always had our hats clamantly off to 
our business of life insurance. “The Greatest Thing 
in the World”! And we didn’t hesitate to tell the 
world, and every other business, just what we thought 
of ourselves as its ministers. Well, life insurance was 
and is worth our exaltation and exultation. 


But now “hats off” is not enough. “Coats off”! 
Sharper intelligence, closer industry. Then good busi- 
ness results. And it is not just talk to buoy their spirits 
when underwriters are told that the public today rates 
its life insurance higher than ever before. For in this 
time of fallen and still falling values and disappearing 
equities, the nation has found that life insurance is 
worth dollar for dollar its contract figures, with no 
failure to fulfill any of the features grouped within its 
policies. 


THe PENN Mutua Lire INsurANcE Co. 


WM, A. LAW, President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 








| Beaumont, Texas 














CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 
ST. LOUIS 





























+48 Bee 


We are prepared to offer un- 
usual opportunities to progressive 
Life Insurance men in Texas and 
Louisiana. 


+48 ee 





For Contracts and Territory, Address 
R. B. COUSINS, JR., President 


SAN JACINTO LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Stockholders Approve 
Merger 





Consolidation of Bankers Credit 
Life and Old Republic Life of 


Chicago Effected 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 9.—At a 
call meeting of stockholders of the 
Bankers Credit Life, of Birmingham, 
a consolidation with the Old Republic 
Life, of Chicago, was approved the new 
company Old Republic Credit Life, with 
ledger assets of approximately $1,000,- 
000 and about $15,000,000 in force will 
have home offices in Chicago. 

Modie J. Spiegel, chairman of the 
board of the Chicago company, will be 
chairman of the board of the new com- 
pany and Ben I. Rapport, president of 
the Southern company, will be presi- 
dent and general manager. Other offi- 
cers include C. W. Howe and G. R. 
Harsh, Sr., vice-presidents; C. J. Drie- 
ver, treasurer, and M. A. Nelson, secre- 
tary. Roy R. Cox, secretary of Bank- 
ers Credit Life, will become manager 
of the Southern branch office in Bir- 
mingham. 


KARL J. GUHNE JOINS STATE 
MUTUAL LIFE AS GENERAL 
AGENT 


Karl J. Guhne, originator of the 
Guhne Service, has joined the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass., as general agent at 
St. Louis. The offices of the Guhne 
Service at St. Louis, New York and 
Los Angeles, will continue to function 
as heretofore. Mr. Guhne was actively 
engaged in field work for thirteen years 
prior to his development of his personal 
business in 1927. 


J. M. WADDELL TRANSFERRED 


J. M. Waddell, for some time super- 
intendent of agencies for the Jefferson 
Standard Life Company in the Missis- 
sippi Valley division, with offices at 
Memphis, kas been transferred to the 
home office at Greensboro and has been 
made superintendent of agencies to 
devote most of his attention to the 
territory east of the Mississippi River. 


TRAVELERS AGENCY CHANGES 


Emil R. Zenke, who has served as a 
field assistant, life, accident and group 
departments in the Scranton (Pa.) 
branch office of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, has been promoted to man- 
ager to succeed L. L. Stanberry, who 
has been appointed associate manager 
in the company’s branch office at Rock- 
ester, N. Y. 
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Asa S. Wing Dies 
(Concluded from page 23) 
named committee: William A. Law, 
chairman, president, The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Robert H. Davenport, secretary, Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass.; George W. Smith, president, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Vincent P. Whit- 
sitt, general counsel, Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, New York, 

N. Y. 

The funeral was held at Mr. Wing’s 
ancestral home and birthplace at Sand- 
wich, Mass., at 2 o’clock on the after- 
noon of Monday, June 8. 


Petition Massachusetts for 
New Law 
(Concluded from page 19) 


due or to become due thereon, shall be 
permitted to commute, anticipate, en- 
cumber, alienate or assign the same, or 
any part thereof, if such permission is 
expressly withheld by the terms of such 
contract, policy or supplemental agree- 
ment; and if such contract, policy or 
supplemental agreement so provides, 
no payments of interest or of principal 
shall be in any way subject to such 
person’s debts, contracts or engage- 
ments, nor to any judicial processes to 
levy upon or attach the same for pay- 
ment thereof. No such company shall 
be required to segregate such funds 
but may hold them as a part of its 
general corporate funds.” 





FEDERAL LIFE IN GREENSBORO 

GREENSBORO, N. C., June 8.—The 
Federal Life Insurance Company has 
established a district office in Greens- 
boro with C. E. Chappell as manager. 





/ In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 




















Opportunity 
and 
Prosperity 


Both are well known to 
Commonwealth agents. 
These are men who 
have found success in 
our organization through 
their own efforts and 
through our policy of 
Cordial Co-operation. 












Close and harmoni- 
ous relations be- 
tween home office 
and agents are of 
paramount import- 
ance. Either factor 
is helpless alone. 











Together they are 
all - powerful. 
The Common- 
wealth relation- 
ship is strong- 






ly co-opera- 
tive. Every 
agent has our 
full resources 
and experience 
at his command, and 
learns to use them 
with full confidence 
in our support. 


Cordial Co-operation is the 
reason why Commonwealth 
agents can retire on com- 
fortable incomes while still 
in their prime. 

Do opportunity and pros- 
perity appeal to YOU? 
Investigate Commonwealth 
and take your first step 
toward the Country Club 
goal. 



























COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE (- 
LOUISVILLE. KY 
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LOYALTY GROUP: 











TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism i is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world wrogressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world ee. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A..D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

**Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 








NEAL BASSET Tre” 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINCER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL aes 74 President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE. COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL eee > 4 President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL ee Per 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President . BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


L. JACKM F ewtnnen NEAL BASSETT, President 
en KAY. View Procidoas A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice:President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. or. ROWE, President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres, 
RL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. S. K. MeCLURE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres, A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres,. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 



































cw vEscEner A. President H. S. LANDERS, Vieo- Pret. & Gon’ Comsest W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President . H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place —, ae arsed 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey pay antl na 
Ass’ 
Hy -7 CANADIAN, DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Mangus 
JAMES SMITH FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK. Ltd: Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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Arkansas Agents Meet 
at Hot Springs 





John D. Saint Outlines Picture of 
Successful Agent in New 
Business Cycle 


LITTLE Rock, ARK.—At the 31st an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents at Hot 
Springs the following officers were 
elected: President, W. E. Sullivan, 
Camden; vice-president, Morris Block, 
Paragould; secretary (re-elected), C. 
C. Mitchener, Marianna. 

Commissioner Dulaney asked the 
insurance men to establish closer con- 
tact with the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Discussing fire loss in the State, 
which was referred to in the report 
of President L. R. Martin, he said: 

“If every insurance agent in Ar- 
kansas would preach fire prevention 
365 days a year, instead of a $1,000,000 
fire loss, there would be a $2,000,000 
gain in business. 

John D. Saint, secretary of the Loui- 
siana Insurance Commission and busi- 
ness manager of the Insurance Society, 
Baton Rouge, reviewing the insurance 
business, said: 

“We are entering a new cycle of 
business, one of drastic readjustments, 
but fundamentally sound. This era 
will be one of mass production con- 
ducted on the lowest possible margins 
of profit. Prices will remain low, and 
profits must be derived from volume 
economically produced. Agents who 
hope to survive are those who adopt 
modern methods who are keen of wit 
and possess unusual executive ability. 
Antiquated methods of conducting in- 
surance business must give way to 
scientific measures.” 





“THE CLAIM INVESTIGATOR” 


Volume one, Number one of the 
Claim Investigator, published by the 
Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been received. It is an attractive- 
ly printed and worth while publication 
and, we understand, is to be published 
monthly. The articles in the first num- 
ber are interesting and timely and it is 
the purpose of the company to make 
it a publication of value not only to its 
own inspectors but to claim men gen- 
erally. Grace Stephens is the editor. 
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JAMES ROOSEVELT WITH VICTOR 
DE GERARD COMPANY 


James Roosevelt, son of the Hon. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, governor of the 
State of New York, has been elected 
to a vice-presidency and the directorate 
of the Victor de Gerard Company, In- 
corporated, insurance brokers, accord- 
ing to an announcement issued from 
the New York offices of the corporation 
at One Wall Street. Henry W. Doyle, 
financier, has been elected as _ vice- 
president and treasurer of the com- 
pany. 

The Victor de Gerard Company has 
completed a program of expansion and 
the head offices of the corporation have 
been established in New York. The 
Boston offices, formerly the principal 
offices, will be continued to handle the 
New England business of the company 
under the management of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Mr. Roosevelt is completing a 
course at Boston University Law 
School and will devote his whole time 
to the insurance business. 

The president of the company, Mr. 
Victor de Gerard, entered the insurance 
field after being graduated in law. For 
many years, he was associated with 
John C. Paige and Company in Boston 
and later, as the head of his own firm, 
operated the largest general agency of 
the Maryland Casualty Company in 
New England. 

The Victor de Gerard Company will 
maintain offices in New York, Boston 
and Washington, D. C. 





GETS COMPANY COOPERATION 





George S. Van Schaick 


Company Committee 
to Aid Van Schaick 


New York Fire Rating Organiza- 
tion Moves to Remedy Irregu- 
larities in Business 


Formation of a special committee of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization to cooperate with George 
S. Van Schaick, superintendent of in- 
surance of New York, is the latest 
development arising from the latter’s 
housecleaning admonition issued May 7. 
As THE SPECTATOR goes to press, this 
committee is holding its first meeting. 
It is composed of the following New 
York fire insurance executives: 

F. E. Jenkins, Queen Insurance Co.; 
James Marshall, Northern of New 
York; E. J. Sloan, Aetna Insurance 
Co.; Otho E. Lane, Fire Association 
of Philadelphia; J. Lester Parsons, 
United States Fire; Harold Warner, 
Royal Insurance Co.; W. J. Reynolds, 
American Equitable; Montgomery 
Clark, Hanover Fire; Ralph P. Bar- 
bour, Northern Assurance; Oswald 
Tregaskis, Sun; Everett W. Nourse, 
Manhattan Fire & Marine; W. E. May- 
nard, Providence-Washington; Paul L. 
Haid, Continental Insurance Co.; Ed- 
ward Milligan, Phoenix Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford; Cecil F. Shallcross, 
North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Co.; Benjamin Rush, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia; 
Lyman Candee, Globe & Rutgers In- 
surance Company and Wilfred Kurth, 
Home Insurance Company. 

The early sessions of this committee 
will be devoted, it is believed, to an 
examination of such irregularities in 
underwriting practices as have been 
under investigation since Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick first issued his 
warning. It is thought probable that 
this will lead to ideas and suggestions 
for handling future cases. 

There has been some talk in favor of 
introducing a stamping system where- 
by policies written for the territory 
under the jurisdiction of the Rating 
Organization can be readily checked up. 
Under this system it would be a simple 
matter, in case of investigation, to 
ascertain whether there were any non- 
conformities in rates charged and 
forms used and the filed rates and 
forms for such policies. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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W m.B.CalhounSpeaks 
to S. C. Agents 





Value of National Association as 
Powerful Body to Preserve 
Local Agents Rights Stressed 


Reiterating his often expressed at- 
titude toward companies with oppose 
the rights of the American Agency 
System, William B. Calhoun, executive 
chairman of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, told the South 
Carolina agents on the Isle of Palms 
what the National Association meant 
as a trade organization. 

He endeavored to prove his point by 
calling attention to the work of the 
National body during the past year, 
demonstrating how the power of such 
an organization was able to protect 
the rights of producers. Rhetorically 
he asked where the average local agent 
would be without a strong organiza- 
tion to fight for such principles as own- 
ership of expirations, proper commis- 
sions, and resident agency laws. 

He pointed to the abandonment of 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters’ proposed plan to reduce 
commissions on workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance which was suggested 
last fall, as an instance of the respect 
accorded the opinions of the National 
Association. The saving to agents re- 
sulting from this conference vistory, he 
said, was enough to pay their National 
Association dues for years to come. 

In speaking of the still unsettled 
Hoover Dam Bond commission incident, 
he declared: “I have said before and I 
would like to repeat here that the time 
has arrived for the members of the Na- 
tional Association to classify their com- 
panies and give their support and al- 
legiance only to those companies 
which support the American Agency 
System.” 

Mr. Calhoun concluded his address 
with an appeal for ethical and coopera- 
tive practices in which he said: “If we 
live up to the promise to support right 
principles and oppose bad practices in 
fire, casualty and surety underwriting; 
to advance business interests as well 
as to promote closer fraternal rela- 
tionship among members; to safeguard, 
promote and work for the best means of 
fire and accident prevention; to give 
real service to our clients and to co- 
operate with our local boards and State 
and National bodies, it is my opinion 
that preservation of the American 


Agency System is the answer to the 
question, ‘What does the National Asso- 
ciation mean to its members as a trade 
organization?’” 
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News From the 
Southern Field 











GENTS writing automobile risks 
are showing interest in the auto- 
mobile safety responsibility bill which 
has been passed by the senate of the 
Alabama legislature and is now pend- 
ing in the house. Under terms of the 
measure which is sponsored by the 
American Automobile Association a 
person found guilty of violating a 
major motor vehicle law would be re- 
quired to carry liability and property 
damage coverage. It would include 
those found guilty of driving a car 
while intoxicated, leaving the scene of 
an accident without giving name and 
address, driving without a license or 
being found responsible for a major 
accident. A-$1 fee would be charged 
for licenses. 
* +. * 

Superintendent of Insurance Charles 
C. Greer of Alabama has modified his 
ruling prohibiting fictitious automobile 
fleets to permit those in force prior to 
his ruling March 11 to remain in force 
for not more than one year. The modi- 
fication was made, he said, because of 
the conviction that to cancel policies 
in force March 11 would “work an 
unreasonable hardship on policyholders 
and agents.” 

His modificataion is as follows: 

1—False fleet contracts made prior 
to March 11, 1931, will be permitted to 
be carried out as written. 

2—All such contracts, however, shall 
be changed upon date of expiration and 
none shall extend beyond March 11, 
1932, i.e., all such false fleet contracts 
must be written on the proper basis 
and at the proper rate not later than 
March 11, 1932. 

° * * 

Recent conviction of Capt. John C. 
Murphy at Mobile, Ala., on a charge 
of scuttling the steamship Rose Murphy 
off. the Florida coast in 1927 in order 
to collect the insurance is one of the 
few cases of its kind in American ma- 
rine history, according to Mobile ship- 
ping officials. He was granted a new 
trial when it was shown that the 
prosecutor discussed the verdict with a 
juror before it was read in open court. 
Two others held for conspiracy in the 
case are yet to be tried. 


Norfolk Fire Loss Esti- 
mated as $3,000,000 





Area Burned Was in Old Resi- 
dential District Where Whole- 
sale Houses Now Stand 


Latest reports regarding the fire at 
Norfolk, Va., last Sunday estimate that 
the loss was approximately $3,000,000 
B. K. Clapp, general manager of the 
Southern adjustment branch of the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
on Monday opened an office in the 
Royster Building in that city with a 
staff of assistants to attend to the 
clearing of the losses. 

An explosion on an oil barge is cred- 
ited with the beginning of the fire 
which destroyed about seven blocks in 
the vicinity of the waterfront. This 
section was an old residental part of 
the city from which the retail stores 
had mostly been removed, wholesale es- 
tablishments taking their place. The 
fact that these wholesale house are 
presumed at the time of the fire to 
have been carrying a comparatively 
small amount of stock, and that much 
merchaidise is transferred from the 
boats or cars directly to the convey- 
ances in whoich it is shipped to buyers 
is believed to have made the loss much 
less than it would have been if the fire 
had taken place in the same area a few 
years ago. A majority of the buildings 
were of brick of construction with 
frame structures here and there. A 
majority of the buildings were many 
years old. 


Individual Losses 


It is said that the largest single loss 
was that on the plant of the American 
Peanut Corporation, amounting to 
something like $1,000,000. Just where 
the insurance is carried on this prop- 
erty is apparently difficult to ascertain 
as it is reported that it has frequently 
changed hands and it is also said that 
it was in the mutual companies at the 
time of the fire. The insurance in the 
district is said to have been be largely 
placed through the Southern Insurance 
Agency of George W. Day & Sons who 
represent several of the leading com- 
panies. 








J. A. REED KANSAS STATE AGENT 
FOR AETNA FIRE 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 8.—The 
Aetna Fire Insurance Company, 
through its western department man- 
ager, W. N. Achenbach, announces the 
promotion of J. A. Reed as State agent 
for Kansas, effective June 1. 


Mr. Reed is a native of Missouri. 
After spending several years in the 
mercantile business, he purchased an 
interest in a local insurance agency in 
Pratt, Kan., and spent part of his time 
in doing field work. In January, 1922, 
he joined the Aetna as special agent in 
Kansas. 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


ILLIAM DEANS was again chosen 

president of the National Automo- 
bile Club, Ltd., at the annual stockhold- 
ers meeting on May 26. All officers and 
directors were reelected for the ensuing 
year. The only change made in the 
official lineup was the creation of the 
office of assistant secretary. Herbert 
E. Manners, associate general man- 
ager of the club, was elected to this po- 
sition. 

x * 7 


E. Forrest Mitchell, insurance com- 
missioner of California, has been upheld 
in his fight to retain the receivership 
of the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Ex- 
change of Texas, which went into the 
hands of the receiver last fall. A tele- 
gram has been received from Washing- 
ton, D. C., by Commissioner Mitchell, 
stating that the U. S. Supreme Court 
has refused to review the proceedings 
in the case. As a result the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Ninth District, rendered last Feb. 24, 
stands. At that time the court re- 
versed the decision of Federal Judge 
Harold Louderback, who has appointed 
Samuel M. Shortridge, Jr., San Fran- 
cisco attorney, receiver, and gave the 
authority to Commissioner Mitchell. 
The ruling of the Supreme Court gives 
added power to the State insurance de- 
partment under the liquidation act, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Mitchell, who 
states that the awards made by the 
Industrial Accident Commishion may 
now be paid. 


* * * 


J. S. Sheppard, manager of the San 
Francisco branch of the Phoenix In- 
demnity, reports that March, April and 
May of this year were the three big- 
gest months the company has enjoyed 
in accident and health business. The 
company is fostering a producer-acci- 
dent policy which has been unusually 
popular in the bay district. 


* * * 


San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
has gone on record with the directors 


of the Golden Gate Bridge District, as 
requesting that if commissions are to 
be paid on premiums in connection with 
insurance written on the new $35,009.- 
000 bridge across Golden Gate Strait at 
San Francisco, they be paid to recog- 
nized agents and brokers resident in the 
district. The stand was taken by the 
chamber following a report of the sit- 
uation by its insurance committee. In 
the event such commissions are paid, 
the handling of them will be under the 
jurisdiction of specially appointed com- 
mittees from the Insurance Brokers 
Exchange of San Francisco and a like 
body from the Redwood Empire Insur- 
ance Agents Association. 


. + @ 


After an extended visit in the East, 
where he conferred with departmental 
officers, Charles R. Page, vice-president 
of the Fireman’s Fund group, has re- 
turned to San Francisco. On the re- 
turn journey Mr. Page stopped at the 
company offices in Chicago and Seattle. 


* * * 


H. M. Hinchman Company, Ltd., gen- 
eral agent, officially opened its offices in 
the Royal Building in San Francisco, 
June 1. The company is general agent 
in California for the Eagle Indemnity, 
one of the Royal group, and represents 
the following fire companies: American 
Eagle Underwriters of the American 
Eagle Fire, the Allemannia, Potomac 
Insurance Company, Brooklyn Fire and 
the Scotch Underwriters Department of 
the Caledonian Insurance Company. 
F. J. Pelletier, well known insurance 
executive, is manager of the new firm, 
and G. A. Sullivan is superintendent of 
agents. 


* * * 


Cravens, Dargan & Co., general 
agency firm, announce the appointment 
of W. H. Neuberger, who has served as 
superintendent of agencies for the com- 
pany during the past four years, as 
special agent for the northern Califor- 
nia and Nevada territory, replacing 
Charles A. Fletcher, resigned. 








Companies Aid Van Schaick 


(Concluded from page 29) 


It is also thought that the committee 
will soon come to grips with the prob- 
lem of inland marine floaters. In the 
past, many rate violations have arisen 
out of the limitations of the fire con- 
tracts in respect to movable goods and 
it is possible that out of the present 
investigations will come recommenda- 
tions for broadening such policies. 

There is a general feeling in New 
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York underwriting circles that the ses- 
sions of the special committee will be 
productive of real accomplishments. 
The firm attitude of Superintendent 
Van Schaick, coupled with the ex- 
pressions of cooperation at the recent 
meeting of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the calibre of the 
committee itself—each member is an 
outstanding executive with genuine au- 
thority—combine to lend a tone of 
earnestness and significance to the 
whole movement. 
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WESTERN CANADA UNDER- 
WRITERS ELECT 


R. O. Taylor of the Northern As- 
surance Company was elected president 
of the Western Canada Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association at the an- 
nual meeting held recently at Minaki, 
Ont. H. H. Smith of the National of 
Hartford was elected vice-president and 
L. T. Chadwick was appointed manager. 

The fire branch elected P. A. Codere, 
St. Paul Fire & Marine, chairman; J. 
V. Nutter, Fireman’s Fund, vice- 
chairman, and the following executive: 
N. J. Black, Commercial Union; W. E. 
Meikle, Alliance Assurance Co.; C. E. 
Chandler, British America, and T. D. 
Harris, Employers’ Liability. 

The automobile branch elected John 
Pickering, Royal, as chairman; A. 
Leslie Ham, Canadian Surety, as vice- 
chairman, and the following executive: 
C. W. Bolton, Home of New York; W. 
B. Lowry, Insurance Company of North 
America; J. J. Milne, Motor Union; H. 
Seott, Ocean Accident; T. Hornibrook 
of Calgary, Alberta; E. M. Whitely, 
Norwich Union, and N. Matheson, 
Canadian General. 





NEW CAROLINA MANAGER FOR 
CRUM & FORSTER 


Crum & Forster have announced the 
appointment of J. F. Glass as manager 
of their Carolinas department at Dur- 
ham, N. C., succeeding Cobb & Glass. 
Mr. Cobb having resoigned under an 
amicable arrangement. Messrs. Cobb 
and Glass handled the office very suc- 
cessfully from its inception. 





GERMANIC FIRE-AMERICAN MER- 
CHANT MARINE MERGER 


The proposed merger of the Ger- 
manic Fire Insurance Company of New 
York with the American Merchant 
Marine Insurance Company came up 
for formal action at special meetings 
of the stockholders of the two com- 
panies held recently and was approved 
in both meetings. The plan of the 
merger now goes to the Superintendent 
of Insurance for his formal approval. 


IOWA FIRE PREVENTION 
OFFICERS 


Des Morngs, June 6.—At the annual 
meeting of the Iowa State Fire Preven- 
tion Association, N. P. McGovern, 
State agent of the St. Paul F. & M., 
was chosen president for the ensuing 
year. Andrew A. Ingram, National 
Ct., vice-president. Claude W. Borrett, 
State agent of the Hanover, secretary- 
treasurer, and J. H. Bunten, Fire As- 
sociation, assistant secretary. 
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Is PEPper Seasoning? : 
Pepper is something most of us use as season- 
ing, to lend snap and zest to our food. It may ; 
help the flavor though it won’t make it. 
It takes years to season an insurance company. : 
Pep may help but it won’t take the place of | 
time. : e 
C. 
The Ohio Farmers has been seasoned by time. r 
Since 1848, a rich flavor of sound underwriting . 
practices, helpful, necessary service, and man- oa 
style understanding of everyday problems has ch 
been added to a basically tasty dish. | | ai 
Besides, there’s pep enough in the old Ohio | be 
Farmers to suit any reasonable man. Try it - 
: th 





and see. 
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GENERAL inspection of Ro- 
A chelle Park’s fire department was 
held last week by the Township Com- 
mittee. The department is composed 
wholly of volunteer members and the 
equipment was found to be in excellent 
condition, rating a percentage of 85. 

x * * 

Subtle evidences of good times, in 
the making, are seen in three major 
surprises which the investing public is 
springing on building and loan associa- 
tions, according to the report of the 
United States Building and Loan 
League in its quarterly survey of 








ROYAL INSURANCE CoO., LTD. 


At the eighty-sixth annual general 
meeting of the shareholders of the 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd., Liver- 
pool, England, held at the company’s 
head office at Liverpool, the annual 
report was presented for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. A. Allan Paton, 
C.B., chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, in commenting upon the report 
referred to the world-wide depression 
that prevailed during 1930 but said 
that, taking the year on its own merits 
an aggregate profit of £745,000 which 
was shown cannot but be regarded 
under the circumstances as a very sub- 
stantial result. In dividends .to the 
shareholders and interest on the de- 
benture capital the company distributed 
£1,440,420. The report showed that in 
the life department new business 
continued to expand, policies having 
been issued for £4,053,175, an increase 
of £150,000 over the figures for 1929. 
In the fire department the total pre- 
mium figures showed a shrinkage over 
those for 1929. The profit from the 
department amounted to £446,690. In 
the marine department the premium 
income amounted to £967,450. The 
chairman stated that the 1930 account 
is now in a more favorable position 
than was the case a year ago in respect 
of the 1929 account. In the accident 
department the premium income was 
£231,792, an increase of £11,801 over 
that of the preceding year. The em- 
ployers’ liability account showed an 
increase in premium income as did that 
of the general insurance account. 








Company Funds 


The company funds, after providing 
for debenture interest and the final 
dividend for 1930 were given as fol- 
lows: Capital paid up, £2,799,965; life 
assurance fund, £20,466,139; annuity 
fund, £1,789,641; capital redemption as- 
surances fund, £245,216; personal acci- 
dent fund, £217,481; employers’ liability 
fund, £494,484; general insurances 
fund, £4,963,449. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


coast-to-coast conditions. Borrowers 
are meeting their installment payments 
with promptness, dollars seeking in- 
vestment in building and loan institu- 
tions are mounting and bargain-hunt- 
ing in “for sale” residential areas 
shows a marked increase. 


7 * * 


At a recent meeting of the Bergen- 
field Chamber of Commerce a strong 
appeal was made by Fire Chief Milton 
Englebrecht and Fire Commissioner J. 
Henry Vehrkens for the purchase of 
new apparatus consisting of pumping 
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engine and hose car, the former cost- 
ing $13,000. It was claimed that, in 
order to maintain the town’s insurance 
rating, its equpiment should be kept up 
to standard requirements. Of the 
seventy-three active members of the 
fire department sixty-eight are home 
owners and taxpayers. The matter was 
finally referred to a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce for considera- 
tion and action. 
* * a 


A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Bergen County Association 
of Insurance Agents was held yester- 
day at the rooms of the Elm Chateau, 
Hackensack. 











IN 1846— 


founded in Germany. 





the insurance business. 


RICHARD LORD, President 
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The first independent reinsurance company was 


| It was founded upon the thought that there was 
| a place for the strictly reinsurance company, as 
such a company would not be a competitor in 
the direct writing field. 


Since that time it has been generally recognized 
that reinsurance is not only a requisite but is 
also a separate and highly specialized branch of 


_ INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE CO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


KARL P. BLAISE, Ass’t Sec’y 


Reinsurance Only in 
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ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 
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Beha Defends Bureau 
O. L. & T. Practice 





Denies Allegation of Neglect; 
Asserts Return to Three-Year 
Term Is Inadvisable 


Casualty companies doing business 
in Greater New York have no present 
intention of following the action of the 
General Accident, Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation, Ltd., by return- 
ing to the three-year policy term for 
O. L. & T. business in that territory. 
This appears from statements made by 
James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, and H. 
P. Hall, chairman of the Casualty Com- 
mittee of New York. The statements 
came in comment on an article pub- 
lished in the Journal of Commerce to 
the effect that the National Bureau had 
“fallen down” on the problem of the 
ratings in the district, and that the 
Casualty Committee had intimated that 
it was unable to formulate a plan to 
meet the competition created by the 
action of the General Accident. 

“The National Bureau has not fallen 
down in any respect,” said Mr. Beha. 
“The bureau was advised early in April 
of the action taken by the General 
Accident in filing its new three-year 
policy rule with the New York Insur- 
ance Department, effective April 1, 
1931. We immediately arranged for a 
discussion of the matter with the Cas- 
ualty Committee of New York. After 
thorough consideration of the matter, 
which included discussion with the 
General Accident of their filing, the 
committee came to the conclusion that 
no action was necessary. It was their 
opinion that the considerations which 
prompted the adoption of the rule in 
1925 providing for discontinuance of 
writing three-year policies, exist today. 
It was their opinion that the claim situ- 
ation will not improve and will prob- 
ably grow worse with the result that 
the experience will likewise develop 
adversely in the future. It is highly 
important that the policy term be kept 
as close as possible to the experience. 
From an underwriting and manage- 
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NATIONAL A. & H. MANAG- 
ERS OFFICIAL ROSTER 


President, L. D. Edson of the 
Zurich, Chicago. 

First Vice-President, W. E., 
Lebby, Behrendi-Levy-Rosen Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Second Vice-President, H. H. 
Jones, Commercial Casualty, De- 
troit. 











ment standpoint, therefore, it is in- 
advisable for the companies to sub- 
scribe now to the principle of writing 
three-year policies on O. L. & T. busi- 
ness in. Greater New York, thereby 
preventing the application of any in- 
creased rate which may be published 
by the bureau in the future on such 
policies until their expiration. 

“It is the policy of the bureau to 
discuss with the Casualty Committee 
of New York all action with respect 
to their business because they are not 
only directly interested but best in- 
formed. It is the custom to consider 
their recommendations on such sub- 
jects. No recommendations on this 
matter have yet been received by the 
bureau; therefore, no action has been 
taken.” 

Mr. Hall stated that as a result of 
the announcement of the General Acci- 
dent plan a meeting of his committee 
was called on April 14 for the purpose 
of discussing the advisability of the 
bureau companies meeting the so-called 
competition. “It was decided at this 
meeting,” said Mr. Hall, “that a con- 
ference be had with the General Acci- 
dent for the purpose of ascertaining 
the reasons for adoption of their re- 
vised plan. 

“A second meeting was held of the 
committee on the following day, April 
15, and after extended discussion it was 
voted that no action should be taken 
with respect of this plan and that we, 
as a committee, would not submit a 
recommendation to the National Bu- 
reau for adoption of the revised plan. 
This was not because we could not for- 
mulate a plan, but because we did not 


(Concluded on page 41) 


A. & H. Managers Hold 
Annual Meeting 





Detroit Session Discusses Agency 
Building and Management; 
Elects L. D. Edson 


The second annual session of the new 
National Association of Accident and 
Health Managers last week in the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, concerned itself 
chiefly with the interesting problem of 
agency building. Already the new as- 
sociation shows signs of becoming one 
of the livest of the national organiza- 
tions, if the caliber of its speakers and 
their offerings is any slide rule for 
judgment. 

After Mayor Frank Murphy of De- 
troit had officially welcomed more than 
100 members and guests representing 
12 of the 14 local managers clubs regis- 
tered in the National Association, Com- 
missioner Charles Livingston of Mich- 
igan delivered his address. He called 
for cooperation on the part of all in- 
surance men, and declared that the 
managers were particularly able tv 
clear up cases of legal abuse and fore- 
stall unfavorable legislation. He urged 
the careful sel@tion of agents and ad- 
vocated their thorough and efficient 
training in accident and health insur- 
ance matters. 

Retiring President J. P. Collins of 
the National Casualty Company, De- 
troit, in his opening address outlined 
the purposes and principles of the Na- 
tional Association and made a strong 
bid for its future. He paid tribute to 
the successful work of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference and 
urged the managers to emulate their 
principles and progress. Mr. Collins in 
advocating careful selection and train- 
ing of agents, said that he believed that 
90 per cent of the troubles between 
companies and policyholders are based 
on the fact that some agents have an 
insufficient knowledge of accident and 
health insurance. 


E. H. Mueller, agency manager, ac- 
cident and health department, Southern 


« (Concluded on page 41) 
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Agents, Brokers 
and the Public 


are entitled to coverage 


backed by 


Sound Financial Standing 
Long Experience 
Reputation for Equitable and Prompt Settle- 
ment of Claims. 
Extensive Organization Assuring Unexcelled 


service, both before and after a loss occurs, 


Anywhere on the North American Continent. 
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American 
Surety Group 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Home Office: 


100 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: 
80 John Street 


N@w York, N. Y. 
CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office: 
Canada Permanent Bldg. 


Toronto, Canada 
CIA. MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S. A. 


Tacuba and Marconi Streets 


City of Mexico 
Mexico 


BES 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


44 Branch Offices 18,000 Local 
in Principal Cities Representatives 
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CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 





THE 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 








Executive Offices: 
84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 








Second Edition 
NEW — REVISED — ENLARGED 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLAIM 


ADJUSTER 


For All Accident and Health Insurance Agents, 
Adjusters and Field Men 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, 
and if he is in possession of this book he can tell ap- 
proximately how long the disability, for which claim is 
made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 

Constant use of this book by the industrial accident 
and health insurance solicitor will result in fewer post- 
ponements and rejections of applications as well as less 
dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


Vocabulary of Medical Words 


. An additional feature of the new revised and enlarged 


edition of The Industrial Claim Adjuster is a Complete 
Vocabulary of Medical Words with definitions. This sec- 
tion alone gives the essential information contained in 
medical dictionaries selling at many times the price of 
this invaluable little book. 


Price, flexible binding, $1.50 
Discount in quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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R. B. STOECKEL WRITES ON 
SAFETY WORK 


Robbins B. Stoeckel, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles in Connecticut, be- 
lieves that the education of drivers 
and pedestrians on safety practices is 
the best means of cutting down fatali- 
ties and injuries in streets and high- 
ways. In an article in the current 
issue of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce’s publication, Commissioner 
Stoeckel pays tribute to the value of 
publicity both in print and over the 
radio in carrying on this educational 
work. 

He also draws attention to the in- 
crease in traffic during the spring and 
summer months and its attendant dif- 
ficulties. Publicity should be directed 
to the conduct of men during this 
season, he says, and drivers should be 
warned to inspect the mechanical effi- 
ciency of their cars. 

By reason of his periodical broad- 
casts over Hartford’s Station WTIC, 
a subsidiary of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, Commissioner Stoeckel 
has done much to advance the cause 
of safe driving, it is felt. 





AETNA’S 42ND STREET BRANCH 
MOVES 


The Forty-second Street branch 
office of the Aetna Life group has 
moved from the twelfth floor of the 
Bowery Savings Bank Building to the 
eighteenth floor of the same building. 
Larger facilities for service have been 
provided. 

Howard D. Wright is manager of 
the company’s casualty, bonding, in- 
land, marine and fire lines, and Harold 
C. Hubbell, general agent, handles the 
life and group business of the office. 





E. S. CARMICK RECEIVES 
GUARDIAN APPOINTMENT 


The Guardian Casualty Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed Edward 
S. Carmick, resident vice-president, 
with offices in 116 John Street, New 
York City. Mr. Carmick for a number 
of years has been manager of the bond 
department of the metropolitan office 
for the Guardian. 


G. H. COSBY TRANSFERRED 


George H. Cosby, Jr., of Charlotte, 
N. C., has been appointed assistant 
manager, casualty lines, of the Travel- 
ers Richmond branch office. Mr. Cosby 
will be associated with C. F. MacNeil, 
manager of the Richmond office, cas- 
ualty lines. 

Mr. Cosby has been connected with 
the company more than seven years, 
first serving in the claim department 
in the Richmond territory. He became 
field assistant, casualty lines, in the 
Charlotte, N. C., office in September, 
1926, and since September, 1929, has 
Served as assistant manager. 
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PLATE GLASS BUREAU 
MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 


Two more companies have 
joined the New York Plate Glass 
Bureau, the National Bureau’s 
plate glass subsidiary, Manager 
John Marden said this week. 
They are the United States Guar- 
anty Company and the Yorkshire 
Indemnity Company. Total mem- 
bership in the new Bureau is now 
set at 51. 











STEM THAT RISING TIDE 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 8.—More 
than 9100 persons have met death in 
automobile accidents in this country 
during the first four months of the 
year, with each month showing an in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 
1930, it is indicated by reports received 
by the Travelers Insurance Company 
from State authorities. The increase 
in deaths during the four months, ac- 
cording to the preliminary figures, has 
been in excess of 5 per cent, with the 
fatality toll for April numbering more 
than 2400 as against more than 2250 
for March, more than 2000 for Feb- 
ruary and approximately 2400 for 
January. 

Deaths in April, it is shown by fig- 
ures from States having more than 
49,000,000 population, were 1.7 per cent 
greater than in the same month last 
year. This percentage increase is the 
smallest reported in any of the first 
four months of this year, the gain in 
March being 2.3 per cent on the basis 
of reports from 32 States, 2.6 per cent 
in February, with figures available 
from 38 States, and 13.2 per cent in 
January, deaths having been reported 
by 39 States. 

Not until May of last year did motor 
vehicle deaths exceed 2400, while the 
record for April this year is in excess 
of that number. In 1929 deaths did not 
exceed 2400 until June. The rate of 
increase the first four months of this 
year is not as great as for the same 
period of last year, as complete figures 
indicate that the increase in the first 
four months of last year over 1929 
was in excess of 13 per cent. 





ADJUSTERS EXPAND OFFICES 


The Bert E. Strubinger claim depart- 
ment, adjusters for numerous insurance 
companies, located in the heart of the 
insurance district, in the Chemical 
Building, Eighth and Olive Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., has taken over additional 
office space, which gives at the present 
time a total of 1800 square feet of floor 
space. The company has grown from a 
one-man office eight years ago to a firm 
with twenty-eight in its personnel. 
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PRESIDENT MOSS SEES CONSOLI- 
DATION MEANS OF BETTER 
SERVICE 


In explaining the consolidation of 
two of the companies of the Insur- 
ance Securities group, as announced 
in THE SPECTATOR last week, President 
W. Irving Moss is quoted from New 
Orleans as saying: 

“We will have one company writing 
casualty and surety business and an- 
other company writing fire insurance 
and allied lines, thus permitting the 
entire organization of each company 
to give its full time and attention to 
the servicing of each and every agent 
of the Company. Furthermore this 
consolidation of the business of the 
Companies which write identical lines 
of insurance will enable the group to 
put into effect substantial economies 
of operation. 

“Large capital and surplus funds 
released from New York Indemnity 
Company and Bankers & Merchants 
Fire Insurance Company will be avail- 
able to Insurance Securities Company, 
Inc., for the development of its group 
now consisting of the Union Indemnity 
Company, La Salle Fire Insurance 
Company, Detroit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Union Title Guarantee Co., 
Ine.” 





ADVICE ON COMPENSATION 


The Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany in its house organ “Great Ameri- 
canisms” has a word of advice to offer 
on the current workmen’s compensation 
situation. It says: 

“Our agents may be interested to 
know that the general business condi- 
tions of the past year have adversely 
affected the compensation loss ratio, 
Among the outstanding causes of this 
effect are: 

(1) Considerably 

audits. 

(2) In spite of smaller premiums, a 
continuance of high accident 
frequency. 

(3) Increasing difficulty in claim 
adjustments because of malin- 
gering and suspicious accidents. 

(4) Difficulty in collecting audit 
premiums. 

“As a result of the above factors the 
compensation loss ratio has mounted 
rapidly, and the company is placed in a 
position of self-defense. If the situ- 
ation is to improve it will be necessary 
to exercise more care in the selection 
of risks; to increase the volume of 
desirable miscellaneous lines; and to 
bring about the closest possible cooper- 
ation between assured and company on 
accident prevention work, claims, and 
payment of payroll audits. Agents are 
asked to cooperate with us to the ut- 
most to accomplish this end.” 


smaller payroll 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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No Depression for This Man 


He sells something’ that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN: 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCBELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
AND MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITU TE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 























policies. 








A Different 


Family Income Plan 


The National Life Company an- 
nounces a Family Income Plan. 


. .. that is created by the addition of 
a Rider to any one of nine different 


. .. that may be taken for any term 
of years, one to 20 or more. 


... that has a reducing premium. 
. . . that has a cash clean-up fund. 


This new feature, added to the ex- 
clusive Universal Policy, provides a 
complete insurance program. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 
118 11th St. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


























EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, O. 


22 Garfield Place, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
—@— 


Established 1864 
+ 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


a Je 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
John A. Lanee George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Cliinten St. P. O. Bex 299 901 Columbia Bidg. 
Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa 








for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 
by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious. closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





The Spirit 
of Life 
Underwriting 
by Walter Cluf 
In thts book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 


phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 


: and mental attitude. This 


book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 








answers to the last C. 
examination. Limited supply. 


C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and 
L. U. Degree 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10. 








ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 


LOUISVILLE, - 


KENTUCKY 
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Aviation Insurance Needs Central 


Bureau, Underwriters Say 


Present Situation with ‘‘ Absurd’ Competi- 
tion, Rate Cutting and Other Evils De- 
mands Organizution; Experience in 
1930 Reported Only Fair 


HE aviation insurance business 
needs organization. In the opinion 
of prominent underwriters no improve- 
ment of a general unsatisfactory situ- 
ation in rates and losses will ensue un- 
til one central bureau can be depended 
upon for schedules and statistics. 
Even now a movement in under way 
to interest fire, marine and casualty 
companies in the formation of such a 
bureau. Underwriters say that the bu- 
reau must be a new and separate one, 
and that all three branches of the busi- 
ness must support it in order to make 
it effective. They declare that every 
argument in favor of any other organ- 
ization such as the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers is an argument in favor of an 
aviation organization which will sup- 
port the same principles and carry on 
similar work. 


Multiple Problems 


In an infant business, their problem 
is unique. Compétition is keen to the 
point of absurdity, they say. Rate 
slashing and inequitable practices hin- 
der their progress, and they are anxious 
to call a halt to them. They are ham- 
pered in fighting for legal decisions and 
establishing legal precedents, because 
they must fight alone for them. Yet 
with nearly $6,000,000 coming in annu- 
ally in premiums, they could easily sup- 
port a central bureau, underwriters 
believe. 

The record for aircraft business dur- 
ing 1930 obviates their contentions 
(see Table A). While premiums writ- 
ten increased only $17,568 net pre- 
miums dropped $42,294. On top of this 
losses increased $830,939 or 222.9 per 
cent. Underwriters point to a decrease 
of 25 per cent in rates and then to the 
heavy loss figures, and demand organ- 
ization. They further declare that 1931 
may see more rate reductions, rate cut- 
ting, and general unfair competition. 


Three Groups Lead 


Of the more than $5,500,000 in pre- 
miums written during 1930, approxi- 
mately $4,500,000 were written by the 
three principal groups. They are: The 
Associated Aircraft Underwriters, Bar- 
ber & Baldwin, Inc., and the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 
About 40 per cent of the premiums 
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were casualty company coverages and 
60 per cent were fire company writ- 
ings. 

Other than compensation, the casual- 
ty companies report a fairly satisfac- 
tory record, but they are anxious to 
improve the situation for the benefit of 
all. The fire companies experienced ex- 
cessive losses on account of high acci- 
dental damage losses, due, they be- 
lieve, to crashes. 

The problem of obtaining favorable 
legal opinions and decisions is still a 
perplexing one to the business. Recent 
decisions have indicated that planes will 
be termed common carriers, but wheth- 
er they will be considered liable for 
every accident as are railroads is still 
to be decided. Both the aviation indus- 
try and the aviation insurance business 
are endeavoring to point out the de- 
sirability of requiring proof of negli- 
gence before liability is determined. 


High Accident Frequency 


Airplane accidents (see Table B) con- 
tinue to mount in spite of every ef- 
fort made to prevent them through ed- 
ucational means. Great progress has 
been made, however, in making sched- 
uled transport lines more safe. As 
usual, the greatest offender is the pilot, 
who is accountable for more than 90 
per cent of the accidents. Yet it is the 
inexperienced pleasure pilot and the 
student pilot who send the accident rate 
up along these lines. Transport pilots 
are making amazing safety records 
these days. The records show that the 
chief causes of aircraft accidents are, 
strangely, operative when the plane is 
near or on the ground. That is, bad or 
forced landings and takeoffs which ac- 
count for nearly 75 per cent of all ac- 
cidents. 


Organization Would Aid 


All these unfavorable influences can 
be combated more easily when the air- 
craft companies are organized, under- 





TABLE B 


Accidents in Miscellaneous Flying (Non- 
Schedule) During Past Two Years 


1929 1930 


Jan.- June- Jan.- June- 
June Dec. Total June Dec. Total 


Total 713 873 1,586 917 1,116 2,033 
Fatal 118 169 287 141 160 301 
Pilot 

Fatalities 78 127 205 114 130 244 
Passenger 


Fatalities 107 134 241 109 104 213 

Flying conditions are better during the last 
six months of the year and more planes are 
in use, which may account for the general 
jump in figures during that period.—Ed. 











writers say. At the present time com- 
petition is so keen there is little time 
for philosophy. One prominent avia- 
tion insurance man said: 

“The record for 1930 indicates highly 
competitive conditions, and I don’t look 
for any abatement of them. But isn’t it 
absurd to have a rating situation in 
which one company steals business 
from the other through the medium of 
cut rates? That shows a powerful need 
of an organization to stabilize the 
business. And at the present time 
there is no uniformity in policy condi- 
tions or forms. There won’t be any, 
either, until all companies come into 
agreement.” 





LUTHER E. MACKALL TO BE 
SURETY CONSULTANT 


Luther E. Mackall, prominent cas- 
ualty and surety underwriter, has 
opened offices as a consultant on fidelity 
and surety problems in 27 William 
Street, New York City. He will share 
the law offices of Robert McCormick. 

While Mr. Mackall has not entirely 
completed his plans, he intends to offer 
advice on all branches of the surety 
business, including underwriting and 
claims. He will also be in a position 
to make investigations and _ special 
analyses, and to act as a consultant for 
brokers and agents. 

Besides being an underwriter and in- 
surance specialist, Mr. Mackall is an 
attorney, and has been connected with 
some of the foremost casualty com- 
panies including the National Surety, 
Globe Indemnity, and the Metropolitan 
Casualty Company. He is the author 
of the book, “Principles of Surety Un- 
derwriting,” and is now preparing an- 
other which will consider further prob- 
lems of underwriters and claim at- 
torneys. 





Amt. Premiums 
Insured Written 
$231,775,706 $5,564,494 
Dy. exeteeeesens 172,369,961 5,546,926 
Increase or decrease 
over 1929 ...... 34.4 3 





TABLE A 
TOTAL AIRCRAFT BUSINESS OF AMERICAN, FOREIGN AND REINSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Av. Net Losses Loss to 
Ratio Premiums Paid Premiums 
2.4 $1,518,462 $1,203,692 79.2 
3.2 1,560,756 372,753 23.8 
—25.4 —2.7 222.9 232 
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Reinsurance 


We offer companies writing per- 
sonal health and accident substantial 
reinsurance facilities for excess lia- 
bility on principal sum and monthly 
and weekly indemnity. 


Write to J. E. Sheridan, Reinsur- 
ance Underwriter. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 













OPPORTUNITY: 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts. 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 























BALTIMORE, MD. 
WILLIAM O. MACGILL, President 
Agents desiring to connect themselves with a solid and progressive, 
et conservative Life Insurance Company, can address 8. D. Powell, 
tary, references. 
Industria Ordinary Life Insurance policies issued upon all 
attractive forms of policies. 


ALTIMORE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 

















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH _ BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 


















BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal 















THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


- aw 
THE 
» LONDON & 


¥ 


LANCASHIRE © 


INSURANCE Ce New York Department: 
- 85 John Street 
Ril 











Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 




















NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
THE COMPANY 









bs and endorsed by the most substan- 
“ and influential business men in Kansas 
ity. 


THE MANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 


and conspicuous success. 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
THE TERRITORY COLORADO, TEXAS. The best territory 


in the country today. 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGCTON, 
Sec’y & Actuary 






DANIEL BOONE, Jr., 
“President 


























THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 
“Three Great Hazards’ a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what 
a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is «a 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call. 


PRICES 
50 Copies...... : oe 500 Copies....... $18. 
100 Copies....... 1000 Copies....... $30. 
10,000 , oenase $225. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORE 











Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 
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A. & H. Managers Hold 


Detroit Meeting 
(Concluded from page 35) 


Surety, Madison, Wis., spoke on “Build- 
ing a Large and Successful General 
Agency for Accident and Health Insur- 
ance.” Mr. Mueller stressed the impor- 
tance of maintaining friendly and de- 
pendable relations with agents. He de- 
clared that a manager’s duty was te 
educate and inspire the man in the field, 
and offered the fact that in six years 
his department had built up a premium 
income of $130,000 annually, starting 
from scratch, as proof of his methods. 

George Johnson of San Francisco, as- 
sistant manager of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company, urged 
regional conventions as a means of 
interchanging ideas and sales methods. 
He said that such meetings were of 
infinite value to the business. 


Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, explained the 
“three C’s” of accident and health com- 
petition. He said they were company, 
cost and coverage. A company must 
show a record of fair and impartial 
treatment to attract policy holders, he 
said. In the matter of rates he thought 
that the companies should adhere to 
strict adequacy, and he said that cut 
rates usually portend unsound backing. 
The chief problem of coverage is com- 
prehensiveness, he said. Since differ- 
ent individuals are subject to different 
hazards, there are innumerable forms 
in existence. Every effort should be 
made to eliminate some of the unim- 
portant forms, combine others, and try 
for a policy which will fit the average 
need most adequately, he thought. 


Lon C. Jeffrey, Pittsburgh general 
agent, Commercial Casualty, explained 
his methods of training agents. He 
emphasized the importance of teaching 
selection, and declared that the under- 
writing should be done by the agent 
and not under the influence of a claim 
man, as is often the case. W. E. Lebby, 
vice-president of the Los Angeles man- 
agers’ club, also spoke on the education 
and training of agents. Sam C. Car- 
roll, Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent, and Fred G. Burgoyne, assistant 
secretary, Union Indemnity, were other 
speakers. 

The conference ended with new offi- 
cers elected and Cleveland as the choice 
for next year’s convention. 





Surety bonds totaling $90,000 were 
carried by the Alabama Cotton Co- 
operative Association on Allen North- 
ington, general manager, and W. T. 
Cooper, assistant, who have been dis- 
charged following the disclosure of 
alleged irregularities in their accounts. 
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COMPENSATION COST 
HEARING 


The Governor’s committee for 
Investigating workmen’s com- 
pensation costs will hold hearings 
on Thursday and Friday of this 
week in the State House, Albany, 
according to Howard S. Cullman, 
chairman of the committee. There 
will be double sessions on both 
days for hearing the opinions of 
the insurance, labor and hospital 
groups. William P. Cavanaugh, 
manager of the claim department 
of the National Bureau will rep- 
resent the bureau companies at 
the hearing. 

Hearings have already been 
held in New York City, and the 
complaints of all three groups 
have been heard. Following the 
Albany sessions, the committee is 
expected to make recommenda- 
tions to Governor Roosevelt and 
to the Legislature. 











Beha Defends Bureau 
O. L. & T. Methods 


(Concluded from page 35) 
consider it at all wise to do so. 

“It was then deemed advisable to 
send out a letter to all the companies 
writing this class of business in Great- 
er New York, definitely stating the 
opinion of the committee and asking 
each company representative to file any 
suggestions or comments with the com- 
mittee for further consideration. Since 
the issuance of this letter no suggestion 
of change or complaint has been made, 
but the committee has received one 
additiona! confirmation of their opinion 
from a member company.” 

Bearing out the assertion that fluc- 
tuation in losses in owners, landlords 
and tenants business in New York will 
make it inadvisable to have the policy 
term longer than one year, it appears 
that there have been several important 
rate revisions in Greater New York 
since Jan. 1, 1925. At that time sub- 
stantial increases were filed for all 
classes of the business, and on March 
28, 1927, there was a rate level increase 
of 67 per cent for apartments and tene- 
ments. In July, 1927, the manual rates 
for a number of important classifica- 
tions, such as retail clothing stores, dry 
goods stores and department stores 
were increased substantially. At this 
time also elevator rates for several im- 
portant classifications — department 
store elevators, sidewalk elevators and 
other elevators, not otherwise classified, 
were also increased substantially. The 
rate level as respects theatre public 
liability was increased 122 per cent on 
March 1, 1927. 
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Pocket Register for 1930 
Made Available 





Accident and Health Publication 
in 41st Year; Attractive New 
Features Included 


The forty-first edition of the Pocket 
Register of Accident Insurance pub- 
lished by the Spectator Company is 
now available. The 1931 edition con- 
tains more material than ever before. 

An important feature this year com- 
plements the comprehensive statistics 
heretofore given, and makes it the most 
complete publication solely devoted to 
accident and health insurance ever is- 
sued. This new table presents the na- 
tion-wide underwriting experience ra- 
tios of stock companies operating in 
New York State. The book also shows 
a table showing the premiums written 
and losses paid as well as ratios, in non- 
cancellable accident and health insur- 
ance by stock companies. 

The main sections of this excep- 
tional book .contain a great deal of 
valuable information, and although the 
material has been condensed for pre- 
sentation, it is a simple matter for the 
reader to locate the item desired. The 
companies are arranged in alphabetical 
order according to its class. The tables 
show the essential items of financial 
condition, income and disbursements, 
the location of the companies, together 
with its principal officers and the par 
value of the capital stock of the stock 
companies. 

For the stock accident companies 
there are given the personal accident 
premiums, health premiums, non-can- 
cellable premiums, total premium re- 
ceipts, total income, personal accident 
claims paid, health claims paid, total 
payments to policyholders, expenses of 
iranagement, including taxes, total ex- 
penditures, total admitted assets, total 
liabilities, except capital, and a column 
showing surplus to policyholders. 

In the second section devoted to mu- 
tual accident and sick benefit associa- 
tions, the items include premiums or 
assessments, other payments to mem- 
bers, payments to agents and medical 
examiners, expenses of management, 
and other items. 

The Pocket Register of Accident In- 
surance for 1931 is an extremely use- 
ful reference work, in convenient pocket 
size, embracing 64 pages and cover. 
The book is unique in that it is the 
only publication in the field solely de- 
voted to a presentation of the financial 
standings of accident and health com- 
panies and associations. In manila 
binding, the Pocket Register sells at 75 
cents per copy; a special edition, in 
flexible pocket size, is priced at $1.25. 
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Prominent Agents and 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 










Leon Irwin & Co. GEORGE B. BUCK 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Specializing in Employees’ 


Insurance Since 1895 Benefit a Pension Funds 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 


ACTUARY 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kaneas Olty, Me. 






















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


Actuarial 









JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 






















Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 








Consulting Actuaries 
Audits Calculations Censultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 
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ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON CONSULTING ACTUARY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 301 Iowa Building 


DES MOINES, IOWA 










J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


NEW YORK 





PHONES: 
LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOWN 8105 
EL BLod@. PHILADELPHIA, PA 



























































































WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants T. J. McCOMB , 
Actuarial, Accounting and . 
Management Problems CONSULTING ACTUARY Railway —_ 2 Inspection 
» e Cc. 
90 John St. New York | Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
— INSPECTIONS cnepit 
Life 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL eeniieitins mISOELLANEOUS 
General Liability 
CONSULTING ACTUARY FRANK M. SPEAKMAN Elevater INVESTIGATIONS 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 Consulting Actuary Burglary ante eenrve 
Associates Plate Glass of 
Fred E. Swartz, Cc. P. A. Pay -Roll CLAIMS 
E. P. Higgins Offices and Agents In Cities and Small Towns 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA in Every State. We Can Save You Money. 









JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. L. A. 
Censulting Actuary 











INSPECTORS! EXAMINERS! 
UNDERWRITERS! 


2nd Edition—Revised & Amplified 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


as Applied to Fire Insurance 







J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 





Author “A — ;-— = for a Life By DOMINGE & LINCOLN 
neurance ny”’ Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection 
Attention to and Underwriting 
Legal en — Laas Assessment : 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois Is JUST OFF PRESS! 


Phone Franklin 6559 : ; 
This book contains everything a fire insurance man ought to know 


about Building Construction. 
Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. In plain non-tech- 























Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. nical language—all the mystery of this important part of the Business 
Consulting Actuaries is removed. Price $3 per copy 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
‘ THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
Omahs Kansas City 243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
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